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air. Gladstone in reply to Colonel 
Ingersoll on Christianity. 


By CuHartes BrapLauGu. 





In the early days of the National Reformer there was some reason to 
believe that, despite his enormous work and his utterly differing 
views, Mr. Gladstone was not unfrequently a reader of some of the 
papers appearing in its columns. Later there was on one occasion 
a very remarkable piece of evidence that, whilst considering as 
‘“‘ questionable” the literature issued from the publishing office of 
the late Mr. Austin Holyoake, the veteran statesman did not pass it 
without notice. I do not know if Mr. Gladstone has, during the 
last dozen years or so, had time or inclination for similar acquaintance 
with the utterances of advanced Freethought in this country—though 
his critique on a recent novel gives affirmative probability—but it is 
clear that he watches heretical utterances across the Atlantic, for in 
the North American Review for May Mr. Gladstone—intervening in 
a correspondence going on between the Rev. Dr. Field and Colonel 
R. G. Ingersoll—takes up his pen against the eloquent American. 
I have hesitated very much as to publicly noticing the North American 
Review article, for my personal reverence for Mr. Gladstone is very 
great. I know how very far from one another we are on questions 
of religion, and believing that the religious side or bent of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s mind is stronger than any other feeling influencing him, 
I can conceive that I may offend much in any criticism, however 
respectfully worded. Yet I am sure that Mr. Gladstone’s high 
position entitles all he says to most attentive audience, and my duty 
to those in the Freethought ranks who trust me, compels me that I 
should tender some words of comment. I venture to hope that the 
view of duty Mr. Gladstone has felt incumbent on him may 
prevail on my side to prevent any appearance of impertinent inter- 
ference. 

It is not proposed to deal here with the points in controversy 
between Dr. Field and Colonel Ingersoll, or with the case as between 
Mr. Gladstone and the Colonel. All that will be ventured on is a 
brief comment, from my own standpoint, on some of the positions 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone, writing as a Christian believer. 

Early in the article, stating his own position, Mr. Gladstone says, 
‘ Belief in divine guidance is not of necessity belief that such 
guidance can never be frustrated by the laxity, the infirmity, the 
perversity of man alike in the domain of action and the domain of 
thought”. The whole effect of this sentence is governed by the 
meaning attached by the writer to the words ‘‘divine guidance ”’. 
If the meaning intended to be conveyed by the word “divine” 
includes the assumption of omnipotent omniscience for the person or 
influence described as divine, and if “ guidance” means the in- 
tentional direction of the human by the divine to a given end, then 
it is not easy to understand how this can be intelligently believed, 
and yet that the same believer shall at the same time believe that 
laxity or infirmity on the part of the individual guided may “ frus- 
trate’’ the guidance, that is, may counteract it, nullify it, or overcome 
it. That mental infirmity in the individual may be irremediable by 
deity is a proposition which challenges the assumed omniscient 
omnipotence. That fallible human perversity may be more powerful 
than omnipotent intent is a contradiction in terms. If the affirmer 
of divine influence regarded the ‘‘ divine” person as creator, and the 
individuals guided as created results, then the infirmity, #.¢., insuf- 
ficient capacity of the created, must have been intentional on the part 
of an omniscient, and the ‘‘ guidance”’ would be illusory, in that the 
‘divine ” must, even prior to creation, have planned and pre- 
designed the frustration of his own guiding effort by means of 
this infirmity. Perversity on the part of the created individual, 
whether originated purposely by the creator or developed in 
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spite of the omnipotent guider, such perversity, sufficient in activity 
to frustrate the active intent of omnipotence, involves wholesale 
contradiction on the part of, or utter confusion in the mind of, the 
believer. According to Mr. Gladstone, the “divine”? may guide the 
individual to think x, intending the individual to think x, but knowing 
that the individual cannot (from infirmity) think z, or will not 
(from perversity) think «; and therefore the divine purpose is frus- 
trated: the ‘‘divine”’, 7.e., the omnipotent being, is not only unable 
or unwilling to cure the infirmity, or to overcome the perversity, but 
is actually the cause of the fatal infirmity or perversity. That Mr. 
Gladstone honestly believes this is manifest, but I venture to deny 
that such honest belief can be accepted as the equivalent for accurate 
thought. It may be the equivalent for a state of mind, which, 
existing amongst millions of human beings in diverse races, is yet 
consistent with the wide prevalence of irreconcileable faiths, and with 
faiths irreconcileable with fact. Alike in thought and action Mr. 
Gladstone believes the divine guidance may be frustrated by human 
perversity, and thus possibly explains to himself why it is that the 
Christian Governments of Europe have, in this close of the nineteenth 
century, literally millions of men constantly ready for the work of 
killing those who belong to the common family of ‘‘Our Father which 
art in heaven ”’. 

Taking up the words of the questioning challenge by Colonel 
Ingersoll to Dr. Field ‘‘What think you of Jephthah ?” Mr. Gladstone 
writes: ‘‘I am aware of no reason why any believer in Christianity 
should not be free to canvass, regret, or condemn the act of Jephthah. 
So far as the narration which details it is concerned, there is not a 
word of sanction given to it more than to the falsehood of Abraham 
in Egypt, or of Jacob and Rebecca in the matter of the hunting 
(Gen. xx., 1-8, and Gen. xxiii. [this is a misprint for xxvii.]); or 
to the dissembling of St. Peter in the case of the Judaising converts 
(Gal. ii., 11); I am aware of no color of approval given to it elsewhere. 
But possibly the author of the reply may have thought that he found 
such an approval in the famous eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the apostle, handling his subject with a discernment 
and care very different to those of the reply, writes thus (Heb. xi., 
32): ‘And what shall I say more? for the time would fail me to tell 
of Gideon, of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah: of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the prophets’. Jephthah, then, is distinctly held 
up to us by a canonical writer as an object of praise. But of praise 
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on what account ? Why should the reply assume that it is on account 
of the sacrifice of his child?” 

I submit that to condemn the voluntary human sacrifice by 
Jephthah to Jehovah, it is necessary to condemn the Bible presentment. 
A believer in Christianity who condemned the act of Jephthah 
would in this necessarily condemn also the devotion to the Lord 
of a human being and the carrying out the vow by actual human 
sacrifice. But Leviticus xxvii., 28 and 29, authorises such a vow, 
and enacts the result in precise language. \Kalisch, writing 
on this (‘‘ Leviticus,” Part I., p. 385), says: ‘The fact stands 
indisputable that human sacrifices offered to Jehovah were possible 
among the Hebrews long after the time of Moses, without 
meeting check or censure from the teachers or leaders of the 
nation ”’. 

Mr. Gladstone correctly enough maintains that the Bible gives no 
more sanction to the conduct of Jephthah ‘than to the falsehood of 
Abraham in Egypt”. I quite admit that this is accurately stated, 
but God frequently described himself as the ‘‘God of Abraham” ; 
Abraham is pictured as being in heaven; special promises were made 
to Abraham ; and if these were not as sanctioning his conduct, they 
nevertheless were marks of approbation without blame of that conduct. 
In ordinary cases where reward is given it is not unnaturally asso- 
ciated with the narrated conduct of the person rewarded. Abraham 
and Jephthah stand on much the same footing on the question of 
readiness to offer human sacrifice, except that in Jephthah’s case the 
initiative is with him. In the case of Abraham, the initiative is from 
the Lord. 

Mr. Gladstone, again, accurately says that there is no more 
sanction given to the act of Jephthah than is given to the trick and 
deliberate falsehood by which Jacob cheated blind Isaac out of the 
blessing intended for Esau. That is so; but, according to the Genesis 
narrative, God practically endorsed the fraud when he not only 
declared himself the God of Jacob, but by his prophet declared that 
he loved Jacob and hated Esau (Romans ix., 13). When the cheater 
is loved and the cheated hated, it is scarcely straining the text to 
associate sanction of the act with the love expressed for the actor, 
and it is certainly difficult to so disassociate the reward from the 
conduct of the person rewarded. 

The narration as to Jephthah is of a distinct bargain between 
Jephthah and the Lord, and a bargain made under spiritual influence, 
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or, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words, under divine guidance. The text is 
explicit (Judges xi., 29, 30, 31): 

‘‘Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah, and he passed over 
Gilead, and Manasseh, and passed over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from Mizpeh 
of Gilead he passed over unto the children of Ammon. And Jephthah 
vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hands, Then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it 
up for a burnt offering.” 


After this vow the Lord does deliver the children of Ammon into 
Jephthah’s hands, and Jephthah—who says: ‘I have opened my 
mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back ’””—in return keeps his part 
of the agreement, ‘‘ and did with her according to his vow”’. And yet 
Mr. Gladstone writes that there is no reason so far as he is aware to 
prevent a Christian from condemning this act of Jephthah. No reason, 
except that the condemnation must include the condemning of the 
practice of such vows generally, though specially enacted (Leviticus 
XXvii., 28, 29): 

‘* Notwithstanding no devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto the 
Lord of all that he hath, both of man and beast, and of the field of his 
possession, shall be sold or redeemed: every devoted thing is most holy 


unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be 
redeemed ; but shall surely be put to death ”— 


and must also involve the express condemnation of the particular 
bargain assented to and completed alike by Jephthah and by “ the 
Lord”. 

With the challenge as to Jephthah Col. Ingersoll asked Dr. Field 
“What of Abraham ?” and this, too, is taken up by Mr. Gladstune, 
who says of Abraham: ‘ He is not commended because, being a 
father, he made all the preparations antecedent to plunging the knife 
into his son. He is commended (as I read the text) because, having 
received a glorious promise, a promise that his wife should be the 
mother of nations, and that kings should be born of her (Genesis 
Xvii., 6), and that by his seed the blessings of redemption should be 
conveyed to man, and the fulfillment of the promise being dependent 
solely upon the life of Isaac, he was nevertheless willing that the chain 
of these promises should be broken by the extinction of that life, 
because his faith assured him that the Almighty would find the way 
to give effect to his own designs” (Heb. xi., 17-19). But the text is 
surely clear on this. Abraham is praised because he ‘‘offered up 
Isaac”, that is, that he was ready and willing to offer a human 
sacrifice to “‘ the Lord” similar to that which was actually offered by 
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Jephthah. Jephthah’s sacrifice was voluntary; Abraham’s uncom- 
pleted sacrifice was undertaken in obedience to the pressure of 
temptation by God. 

Mr. Gladstone observes that “the facts . .. are grave and 
startling”, and he might well write thus if he had before him any 
record of the case of a man tried in the United States for the murder 
of his son. The man imagined and believed, as Abraham is stated to 
have imagined and believed, that he heard God command him to kill 
his son as a sacrifice; the man obeyed what he believed to be the 
divine command. While Abraham only “took the knife to slay his 
son ’’, the American actually killed his child. On the trial the jury 
found that the man was insane; that the imagined divine command 
was delusion ; that what the man claimed to be an act of faith in 
God was an act of human insanity. Mr. Gladstone says that 
Abraham’s faith ‘‘ may have been qualified by a reserve of hope that 
God would interpose before the final act”, that is, that the inter- 
position would come before he, like Jephthah, actually killed his child 
as a human sacrifice to the Deity who tempted him. The Bible text 
gives no support to Mr. Gladstone’s qualifying theory. Genesis xxili., 
1, 2, says: 


‘*God did tempt Abraham ... And he said, Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; 
and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I 


will tell thee of.” 
Without hesitation, Abraham, according to the narrative, takes his 
son to the place, binds him to the wood, and deliberately prepares to 
carry out the sacrifice. Abraham either deceives the men (verse 5) 
and misleads his son (verses 7 and 8), or Abraham did not believe 
in the consummation of the sacrifice, and in the latter case the faith 
for which he is praised would be no more than hypocritic pretence. 
Nay, the text expressly represents God as affirming that Abraham 
was ready to carry out the sacrifice of his son (verse 16) : 

‘** By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done 
this thing, and kast not withheld thy son, thine only son.” 
If Abraham only offered to kill his son as sacrifice with the mental 
qualification that the offer would not be accepted, and that the 
sacrifice would not be exacted, then the Lord must have been misled 
into the swearing recited in the text. 

Evidently Mr. Gladstone, himself a humane man and loving father, 
is not quite at ease in dealing with this part of Abraham’s history- 
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He says (1) “that the narrative does not supply us with a complete 
statement of particulars”; (2) that ‘the command was addressed to 
Abraham under conditions essentially different from those which now 
determine for us the limits of moral obligation”; (3) ‘that the esti- 
mate of human life at the time was different”; (4) that ‘the position 
of the father in the family was different: its members were regarded 
as in some sense his property”. I rejoin (1) that to read into the 
text vital words of explanation which are not specifically expressed in 
the ‘‘ divine revelation ”—and to so read’ because without these words 
the text is incredible—is perilously near downright infidelity. And 
that, given the incompleteness of Genesis, the added explanation 
must vary with the intellect, training, and temper of the expositor, ¢.g., 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Spurgeon, or the man who killed his child in 
America, would fill up each imagined hiatus in very diverse fashions. 
(2) Mr. Gladstone’s argument can only be maintainable on the 
assumption that the limits of moral obligation were in the time of 
Abraham differently determined—for or by, ‘‘the Lord’’—from such 
limits to-day, that is, that the “divine guide” is not immutable. (3) 
That to render this argument permissible on the part of a believer in 
Christianity it must be assumed that ‘‘the Lord” then estimated the 
value of human life differently from the manner in which he now 
would estimate it, because—unless ‘‘the Lord” was simply deceiving 
Abraham in the original direction and the subsequent swearing— 
“the Lord” concurred in and approved the proposed sacrifice by 
Abraham ; as he also afterwards concurred in and approved the actual 
sacrifice by Jephthah. (4) involves the assumption that the morality 
of family relation is now admittedly higher under modern civilisation 
than when specially regulated by ‘divine guidance ’”’. 

Mr. Gladstone grants that ‘‘ there is every reason to suppose that 
around Abraham in ‘the land Moriah’, the practice of human 
sacrifice as an act of religion was in full vigor”, and he does not fall 
into the error of ordinary Biblical apologists in pretending that the 
practice of human sacrifice was confined to ‘‘ false” religions. 

Mr. Gladstone fairly states that the command received by Abraham 
to offer his son Isaac as a human sacrifice was not only ‘‘ obviously 
inconsistent with the promises which had preceded”, but ‘‘ was also 
inconsistent with the morality acknowledged in later times”. I submit 
that this statement is really a condemnation by Mr. Gladstone of the 
divine command, in that it is a declaration that such a command 
would—in times later than Abraham, in fact, in our own times—be 
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an immoral command. Here there ought not to be any question 
raised of changed conditions, for the command is from ‘‘the Lord”, 
that is, from the assumed, immutable, omniscient Omnipotent. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, contends that ‘‘though the law of moral action 
is the same everywhere and always, it is variously applicable to the 
human being, as we know from experience; and its first form is that 
of simple obedience to a superior whom there is every ground to 
trust”. As in the article Mr. Gladstone has given no definition of 
what he means by morality, I have no right to go beyond his state- 


_ ment. Following Bentham and Mill, I should personally maintain 


the utilitarian definition of morality, 7.e., ‘that that action is moral 
which is for the greatest good of the greatest number with the least 
injury to any”. But this would not in any fashion fit in with Mr. 
Gladstone’s contention, which, in the case of a Russian, would make 
the act moral which is of simple obedience to the Czar, even though 
that act happened to be the knouting of a delicate woman; or in the 
case of a Roman Catholic would declare the act to be moral which 
was performed in simple obedience to the Pope, even though it were 
the applying the fire to the faggots piled round Giordano Bruno; or 
in the case of an English sailor would make the act moral done in 
obedience to the commander of his ship, even though it should be the 
placing a destructive torpedo in contact with a crowded vessel of an 
enemy ; or in the case of an Irish constable, though the act should be 
the shooting, on the command of his superior, from the window of 
a Mitchelstown barrack, even though the result was the murder of an 
unoffending old man. 








A Refutation of Anarchism. 
By G. Brernarp Suaw. 





(Concluded from page 381.) 
I now return to Mr. Tucker’s State Socialism, which, for the sake of 
precision, had better be called Social Democracy. There is a State 
Socialism—that of Bismarck ; of the extinct young England party ; of 
the advocates of moralized feudalism; and of the hero worshippers 
and mob contemners generally—which is not Social Democracy, 
but Social Aristocracy. It is not more hopeful and rational than 
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a system of Moralized Criminality, Abstemious Gluttony, or Straight- 
forward Mendacity would be. Mr. Tucker, however, clearly indicates 
a democratic State by his repeated references to the majority principle, 
and in particular his assertion ‘“‘ that there would be but one article in 
the constitution of a State Socialistic country: ‘The right of the 
majority is absolute’”. Having thus driven Democracy back on its 
citadel, he proceeds to cannonade it as follows. 

‘Under the system of State Socialism, which holds the community 
responsible for the health, wealth, and wisdom of the individual, the 
community, through its majority expression, will insist more and more 
on prescribing the conditions of health, wealth, and wisdom, thus impair- 
ing and finally destroying individual independence and with it all sense of 
individual responsibility. 

‘* Whatever, then, the State Socialists may claim or disclaim, their 
system, if adopted, is doomed to end in a State religion, to the expense of 
which all must contribute and at the altar of which all must kneel; a State 
school of medicine, by whose practitioners the sick must invariably be 
treated; a State system of hygiene, prescribing what all must and must 
not eat, drink, wear, and do; a State code of morals, which will not 
content itself with punishing crime, but will prohibit what the majority 
decide to be vice; a State system of instruction, which shall do away with 
all private schools, academies, and colleges; a State nursery, in which all 
children must be brought up in common at the public expense ; and, finally, 
a State family, with an attempt at stirpiculture, or scientific breeding, in 
which no man and woman will be allowed to have children if the State 
prohibits them and no man and woman can refuse to have children if the 
State orders them. ‘Thus will Authority achieve its acme and Monopoly be 
carried to its highest power.” 

In reading this one is reminded of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s habit of 
assuming that whatever is not white must be black. Mr. Tucker, on 
the ground that ‘it has ever been the tendency of power to add to 
itself, to enlarge its sphere, to encroach beyond the limits set for it”’, 
admits no alternative to the total subjection of the individual, except 
the total abolition of the State. If matters really could and did come 
to that, I am afraid the individual would have to go under in any 
case; for the total abolition of the State in this sense means the total 
abolition of the collective force of Society, to abolish which it would 
be necessary to abolish Society itself. There are two ways of doing 
this. One, the abolition of the individuals composing society, could 
not be carried out without an interference with their personal claims 
much more serious than that required, even on Mr. Tucker’s shewing, 
by Social Democracy. The other, the dispersion of the human race 
into independent hermitages over the globe at the rate of twenty-five 
to the square mile, would give rise to considerable inequality of con- 
dition and opportunity as between the hermits of Terra del Fuego or 


the Arctic regions and those of Florida or the Riviera, and would 
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suit only a very few temperaments. The dispersed units would 
eventually—and pretty promptly—re-associate ; and the moment they 
did so, goodbye to the sovereignty of the individual. If the majority 
believed in an angry and jealous God, they would not permit an 
individual to offend that God and bring down his wrath upon 
them: they would rather stone and burn the individual in propitia- 
tion. They would not suffer the individual to go naked among them ; 
and if he clothed himself in an unusual way which struck them 
as being ridiculous or scandalous, they would laugh at him; refuse 
him admission to their feasts; object to be seen talking with him 
in the streets; and perhaps lock him up as a lunatic. They would 
not allow him to neglect sanitary precautions which they believed 
essential to their own immunity from zymotic disease. If the family 
were established among them as it is established among us, they would 
not suffer him to intermarry within certain degrees of kinship. Their 
demand would so govern the market that he would find no commodities 
in the shops except those of the pattern preferred by a majority 
of the customers; no schools except those conducted in accordance 
with the ideas of the majority of the pupils’ parents; no experi- 
enced doctors except those whose qualifications inspired confidence in 
a whole circle of patients. This is not ‘‘ the coming slavery” of Social 
Democracy : it is the slavery already come. What is more, there is 
nothing in the most elaborately negative practical programme yet put 
forward by Anarchism that offers the slightest mitigation of it. That 
in comparison with ideal, irresponsible, absolute liberty, it is slavery, 
cannot be denied. But in comparison with the slavery of Robinson 
Crusoe, which is the best alternative Nature, our taskmistress, allows 
us, it is pardonably described as “freedom”. Robinson Crusoe, in 
fact, is always willing to exchange his unlimited rights and puny 
powers for the curtailed rights and relatively immense powers of the 
‘‘slave” of majorities. For if the individual chooses, as in most cases he 
will, to believe and worship as his fellows do, he finds temples built 
and services organized at a cost to himself which he hardly feels. The 
clothes, the food, the furniture which he is most likely to prefer are 
ready for him in the shops; the schools in which his children can be 
taught what their fellow citizens expect them to know are within 
fifteen minutes walk of his door; and the red lamp of the most 
approved pattern of doctor shines reassuringly at the corner of the 
street. He is free to live with the women of his family without 
suspicion or scandal; and if he is not free to marry them, what does 
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that matter to him, since he does not wish to marry them? And so 
happy man be his dole, in spite of his slavery. 

‘“‘ Yes,” cries some eccentric individual ; ‘‘ but all this is untrue of 
me. I want to marry my deceased wife’s sister. I am prepared to 
prove that your authorized system of medicine is nothing but a debased 
survival of witchcraft. Your schools are machines for forcing a 
spurious literary culture on children, in order that your universities 
may stamp them as educated men when they have fairly got hold of 
the wrong end of every stick in the faggot of knowledge. The tall 
silk hats and starched linen shirts which you force me to wear, and 
without which I cannot successfully practise as a physician, clergyman, 
schoolmaster, lawyer, or merchant, are inconvenient, unsanitary, ugly, 
pompous, and offensive. Your temples are devoted to a God in whom 
I do not believe; and even if I did believein him I should still regard 
your popular forms of worship as only redeemed from gross supersti- 
tion by their obvious insincerity. Science teaches me that my proper 
food is good bread and good fruit: your boasted food supply offers 
me cows and pigs instead. Your care for my health consists in tapping 
the common sewer, with its deadly typhoid gases, into my house, 
besides discharging its contents into the river, which is my natural 
bath and fountain. Under color of protecting my person and property 
you forcibly take my money to support an armed force for the execu- 
tion of barbarous and detestable laws; for the urging of wars which I 
abhor; and for the subjection of my person to those legal rights of 
property which compel me to sell myself for a wage to a class the 
maintenance of which I hold to be the greatest evil of our time. 
Your tyranny makes my very individuality a hindrance to me: 
I am outdone and outbred by the mediocre, the docile, the time- 
serving. Evolution under such conditions means degeneracy: there- 
fore I demand the abolition of all these officious compulsions, and 
proclaim myself an Anarchist.” 

The proclamation is not surprising under the circumstances ; but 
it does not mend the matter in the least, nor would it if every person 
were to repeat it with enthusiasm, and the whole people to fly to 
arms for Anarchism. The majority cannot help its tyranny even if it 
would. The giant Winkelmeier must have found our doorways very 
inconvenient, just as men of five feet or less find the slope of the floor 
in a theatre not sufficiently steep to enable them to see over the heads 
of those in front. But whilst the average height of a man is 5ft. 8in. 
there is no redress for such grievances. Builders will accommodate 
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doors and floors to the majority, and not to the minority. For since 


either the majority or the minority must be incommoded, evidently 
the more powerful must have its way. There may be no indisputable 
reason why it ought; but there is certainly no convincing reason why 
it ought not; and, at all events, it will, whether it ought or not. 
And that is what really settles the question as between democratic 
majorities and minorities. Where their interests conflict, the weaker 
side must go to the wall, because, as the evil involved is no 
greater’ than that of the stronger going to the wall, the majority 
are not restrained by any scruple from compelling the weaker to 
give way. 

In practice, this does not involve either the absolute power of 
majorities, or ‘‘ the infallibility of the odd man”. There are some 
matters in which the course preferred by the minority in no way ob- 
structs that preferred by the majority. There are many more in which 
the obstruction is easier to bear than the cost of suppressing it. For it 
costs something to suppress even a minority of one. The commonest 
example of that minority is the lunatic with a delusion; yet it is 
found quite safe to entertain dozens of delusions, and be generally an 
extremely selfish and troublesome idiot, in spite of the power of 
majorities; for until you go so far that it clearly costs less to lock you 
up than to leave you at large, the majority will not take the trouble 
to set itself in action against you.? Thus a minimum of individual 
liberty is secured, under any system, to the smallest minority. It 
is true that as minorities grow, they sometimes, in forfeiting the 
protection of insignificance, lose more in immunity than they gain in 
numbers; so that probably the weakest minority is not the smallest, 
but rather that which is too large to be disregarded and too small 
to be feared; but after that dangerous point is weathered, minorities 
wield considerable power. The notion that they are ciphers because 
the majority could vanquish them in a trial of strength leaves out 
of account the damage they could inflict on the victors during the 
struggle. Ordinarily a man weighing thirteen stone can beat a man 





1 It is decidedly Jess if the calculation proceeds by the popular method of always 
estimating an evil suffered by a hundred persons as a hundred times as great 
as the same evil suffered by only one. This, however, is an insane proceeding. A 
hundred starving men are not a hundred times as hungry as one starving man, 
any more than a hundred five-foot-eight men are each five hundred and sixty-six 
feet eight inches high. But they are a hundred times as strong a political force. 
Though the evil may not be cumulative, the power to resist it is. 

2 It must be conceded to the Anarchists that State organization undoubtedly 
facilitates and cheapens such action, sometimes to the extent of setting it in motion 
against the wish of the majority itself. 
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weighing only eleven; but there are very few emergencies in which it 
is worth his while to do it, because if the weaker man resists to the 
best of his ability (which is always possible) the victor will be 
considerably worse off after the fight than before it. The point at 
issue must therefore be very important to make it worth carrying by 
force. Such an emergency rose in 1861, between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. They fought “to a finish’; and the 
North carried its point, yet at such a heavy cost to itself that the 
Southern States have by no means been reduced to ciphers. But it is 
not often that a peremptory question arises between a majority and 
minority of a whole nation. In most matters only a fragment of the 
nation have any interest one way or the other; and the same man who 
is in a majority on one question is in a minority on another, and 
so learns by experience that minorities have “‘ rights” which must be 
attended to. Minorities, too, as in the case of the Irish Party in the 
English Parliament, occasionally hold the balance of power between 
majorities which recognize their rights and majorities which deny 
them. Further, it is easy by decentralization to limit the power of 
the majority of the whole nation to questions upon which a divided 
policy is impracticable. It is not only possible, but democratically 
expedient, to federate the municipalities of England in such a manner 
that Leicester, for example, might make vaccination penal whilst 
every other town in the island made it compulsory. Indeed, it is 
worth remarking that vaccination is not now in fact compulsory in 
Leicester, though it is so in law. Theoretically, Leicester has been 
reduced to a cipher by the rest of England. Practically, Leicester 
counts twelve to the dozen as much as ever in purely local affairs. 

In short then, Democracy does not give majorities absolute power, 
nor does it enable them to reduce minorities to ciphers. Their limited 
power of coercing minorities is not given to them by Democracy any 
more than it can be taken away from them by Anarchism. A couple 
of men are stronger than one: that is all. There are only two ways 
of neutralizing this natural fact. One is to convince men of the 
immorality of abusing the majority power, such as it is; and then to 
make them moral enough to refrain from doing it on that account. 
The other is to realize Lytton’s fancy of vrid by inventing a means by 
which each individual will be able to destroy all his fellows with a 
flash of thought, so that the majority may have as much reason to 
fear the individual as he to fear the majority. No method of 
doing either is to be found either in Mr. Tucker’s programme or 
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Kropotkine’s. Consequently their systems, as far as the evils of 
majority tyranny are concerned, are no better than the Social Demo- 
cratic programme of adult suffrage, maintenance of representativesand 
payment of polling expenses from public funds, with election for short 
periods only—vulgar and stale devices enough, no doubt, but capable 
of accomplishing all that is humanly possible at present to make the 
State co-extensive with the nation; to make the administration trust- 
worthy; and to secure the utmost power to each individual and 
consequently to minorities. What better can we have whilst collective 
action is inevitable? The necessity of collective action is not denied 
or ignored by Kropotkine. His cry is ever Emancipate this, Abolish 
that, Modify the other; and he provides no deus ex machina for the 
purpose. He speaks of free development from the simple to the 
composite by “the free union of free groups’’; and his illustrations 
are ‘‘the societies for study, for commerce, for pleasure and recrea- 
tion’ which have sprung up to meet the varied requirements of the 
individual of our age. But in everyone of these societies there is 
government by a council elected annually by a majority of voters; so 
that Kropotkine does not get rid of the democratic machinery and the 
majority power. Mr. Tucker speaks of ‘‘ voluntary association”’, but 
gives no illustrations, and indeed avows that ‘‘ Anarchists are simply 
unterrified Jeffersonian Democrats”. However, I shall not build on that 
particular sentence; for it seems to me that Mr. Tucker unconsciously 
runs into phrasemaking at this part of his argument. For instance, he 
says “‘If the individual has aright to govern himself, all external govern- 
ment is tyranny”. Now if governing oneself means doing what one 
pleases without regard to the interests of neighbors, then the individual 
has flatly no such right. If he has no such right, the interference of his 
neighbors to make him behave socially, though it is ‘“ external 
government”’, isnot tyranny. On the other hand, if governing oneself 
means compelling oneself to act with a due regard to the interests of 
the neighbors, then it is a right which men are proved incapable of 
exercising without external government. LEither way, the phrase 
comes to nothing; and it would be easy to shew by a little meta- 
physical play upon the ideas suggested by it, either that altruism 
is really external government or that democratic State authority is 
really self-government. 

The propriety of Mr. Tucker’s adjective ‘‘ voluntary’ as applied 
to associations for defence or the management of affairs may also be 
questioned. Such association is compulsory, since if it be foregone 
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affairs will remain unmanaged and communities defenceless. Nature 
makes short work of the aspirations of the Anarchist towards 
impunity. She leaves communities in no wise ‘‘free’’ to choose 
whether they will labor and watch and govern themselves. It 
is either that or starvation and chaos. Her tasks are inexorably set: 
her penalties are inevitable: her payment strictly ‘‘ payment by 
results”. All the individual can do is to shift and dodge his share of 
the task on to the shoulders of others, or filch some of their ‘“‘ natural 
wage” toadd to hisown. If they are fools enough to suffer it, that 
is their affair as far as Nature is concerned. But it is the aim of 
Social Democracy to relieve these fools by throwing on all an 
equal share in the inevitable labor under the eternal tyranny, and 
so secure to every individual no less than his quota of the largest 
share in return for no more than his quota of the lightest task 
involved in the best terms humanity can make with its tyrant. In the 
eighteenth century it was easy for the philosophers and for Adam 
Smith to think of this rule of Nature as being “‘ natural liberty” in 
contrast to the odious and stupid oppression of castes, priests, and 
kings—the detested ‘‘dominion of man over man”. But we, in’ 
detecting the unsoundness of Adam Smith’s private property and 
laisser-faire recipe for natural liberty, begin to see that there is no 
natural liberty, but only natural law most remorselessly enforced. 
And so we shake our heads when we see Lizerry on the title-page 
of Mr. Tucker’s paper, just as we laugh when we see THe Comina 
Stavery on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Man and the State”’. 

We can now begin to join the threads of our discussion. We have 
seen that private appropriation of land in any form, whether limited 
by Individualist Anarchism to occupying owners or not, means private 
appropriation of a fund of social wealth called rent, which can by no 
means be justly assigned to the labor of any individual or class of 
individuals. We have seen that Communistic Anarchism, which avoids 
the rent difficulty, is, in the condition of morals developed under existing 
Individualism, impracticable without a system of travaux forcés towards 
which men exhibit an ungovernable repugnance, and which would 
simply revive the old struggle for personal independence and “freedom 
of contract”. We have seen that the delegation of individual powers 
by voting; the creation of authoritative public bodies; the supremacy 
of the majority in the last resort; and the establishment and even 
endowment, either directly and officially, or indirectly and uncon- 
sciously, of conventional forms of practice in religion, medicine, educa- 
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tion, food, clothing, and criminal law, are, whether they be evils or not, 
‘inherent in society itself, and must be submitted to with the help of such 
protection against their abuse as democratic institutions more than any 
others afford. When Democracy fails, there is no antidote for intoler- 
ance save the spread of better sense. No form of Anarchism yet sug- 
gested affords any escape. Like cold weather in winter, intolerance 
does much mischief ; but as, when we have done our best in the way 
of overcoats, umbrellas, and housewarming, we have to put up with 
the winter ; so, when we have done our best in the way of Democracy, 
decentralization, and the like, we must put up with the State. We 
may then take it :— 

1. That Social Democracy is none the less desirable because it 
must, after all, be organized as a State. 

2. That the Social Democratic State must hold the land of the 
country in order to “‘ nationalize” the rent.’ 

3. That it must, whilst redressing the evils of unjust distribution, 
admit of the continuance for as long as may be expedient of the present 
method of individual earning, possession, and exchange, without any 
extension of existing Communism. 

And here I feel that the pit is digged for the present betwixt 
myself and Kropotkine, and for ever betwixt myself and Mr. Tucker. 
For Communism is to come, though not yet; but Individualist 
Anarchism, as far as it was ever humanly possible, is passing, and will 
not return within the present economic cycle. The Socialist England 
of to-morrow is an England with a democratically constituted commune, 
vestry, local board, county board, municipality, or whatever it may be 
called, at every centre of population, elected by adult suffrage, and 
maintained and returned at the public expense. The Social Democrat 
foresees this local authority acting as land agent to the public 
landlord, and as board of directors to the public shareholder. 
He foresees the co-operative industries organized as branches 
of the public service, and the civil servants therein employing 
such individual craftsmen, artists and professors, as may find it 
to their interest to work for their own hand, and settle with 
the community only by the rent of their houses, or perhaps by 
an interview with the income-tax surveyor. He foresees strange, 


ae — a 


‘I may mention here that my definition of land would include what is called 
capital, and my definition of rent what is called interest. Capital and land, as 
separate economic categories, have never stood the test of a rigid analysis. See, 
for example, Ricardo’s note to the eighteenth chapter of his ‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy ’’. 
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but wholly desirable and beneficent tricks played with prices, profits, 
and salaries, by the spontaneous action of supply and demand re- 
leased from the clamps of monopoly. He foresees the communi- 
zation of those detestable but necessary cares which now make our 
lives miserable, such as insurance, provision for our children, thrift, 
charity and other abominations, hypocritically masquerading as virtues, 
and preying on those sympathies whose proper food is freedom, health 
and happiness. Indeed he foresees things so terrifying to the average 
fool that he forbears to torment him before his time by describing 
them. Let the matter pass with bare mention of a National Parlia- 
ment for matters of national concern, elected on a personal represen- 
tation system, and controlling a treasury filled from the economic 
rent arising between the local bodies, and a Local Government Board 
for the adjustment of railways, postal arrangements, military and naval 
affairs, and, in short, all industries which necessitate more or less 
centralization." 

I cannot deny that there is something disappointing in the 
detection of such nauseous ingredients in Socialism as rents, Local 
Government Boards, and—worst of all—income tax surveyors. Baku- 
nine’s comprehensive aspiration to destroy States and established 
churches, with all their religious, political, juridical, financial, criminal, 
academic, economic, and social laws and institutions, strikes most 
unprejudiced persons as being not half a bad notion; and let us not 
hesitate to admit (for really our admission, important as we no doubt 
are, will not lead to the instant adoption of Bakunine’s programme 
by the world) that we could do uncommonly well without a good 
many of these laws and institutions. Many a man would willingly 
leave all the isms, abstractions and institutions in the world to sink 
or swim by their own weight if only he might have his income 
quintupled. He yearns for a society in which he will not have to 
think, or study, or vote, or serve on juries, or pay taxes, or do 
anything but take his work easily, and, living, let live. To hima 
place in the State, and the responsibilities which accompany it, are 
as unwelcome as cockcrow to the sluggard, or the drumroll to the 
coward. Imagine the fat boy in Pickwick confronted with achieved 





' IT say more or less centralization because I believe that Kropotkine sometimes 
shows more insight than the Collectivists by his confidence in the spontaneous 
adjustment of many matters which can only be adjusted at present by permanent 
centralizing State machinery. In cases where there are practically no maladjust- 
ments to overcome except those arising from the conflict of interest between rival 
proprietary companies and individuals, the permanent centralizing machinery need 
not survive the proprietary interests. 
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Social Democracy, and hidden to come forth from Mr. Wardle’s 
kitchen to work and vote, a freeman among freemen, buying his 
vegetables from Citizen Wardle (expropriated exploiter and—let us 
suppose—present market gardener) and entitled to speak his mind 
to Citizen Pickwick, curator of the municipal museum. In such a 
prospect there is nothing but alarm and discomfort for the fat boy. 
In the kitchen he is ‘‘ found in everything” that he wants. Under 
Socialism he will be “found” only in the things he does not want. 
Therefore he must, as it seems to him, “find” himself in victuals 
under strange conditions in a world in which everything is changed. 
For, only understanding the advent of Socialism vaguely as a 
great change, he thinks that nothing is likely to be as it was. 
We all know his niiive question—‘‘ How will saucepans be washed 
and boots blacked under Socialism?” You politely suggest hot 
water, soda, clouts, blacking, and brushes; but he either thinks you 
- are laughing at him, or else subsides with his mind full of the unuttered 
murmur—‘‘ Then it will be the same as now; and if so, what dif- 
ference will it make?” It may well be asked how, with the inertia of 
our fat slaves and the interests of our fat masters between us 
and Social Democracy, is the change to be brought to pass? 
Only by the irritation of the slave who is not fat—the unem- 
ployed and the underpaid. When more of the work now done by 
the British workman with English coal is done by the Turcoman 
with Russian petroleum, tapped by trans-Caspian railways and the 
like, neither emigration nor bludgeoning will quite keep pace with 
menacing discontent. Some day the municipalities will perforce 
start ‘‘relief works”. Then the Henry Georgian movement for the 
taxation of ground values, reinforced by brave burgesses converted 
to municipalization of rents by the falling in of their leases, will solve 
the question of how to find funds to buy land for these relief works, 
as well as capital wherewith to set them afoot. Side by side with 
that will go the ordinary Radical political movement towards adult 
suffrage and democratic local government. As the local bodies 
become more democratic, they will develop their relief works more 
frankly into municipal industries, and dip more boldly by taxation 
into the revenues of the private landlord and capitalist. The process 
will gain momentum as it proceeds; and he who understands its 
nature will note with a sardonic grin its elaborate farce of compen- 
sation and free competition. For the municipality, scrupulously 
purchasing back the land from the individual landlord bit by bit 
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for its purposes, will pay for it out of the pockets of the landlord class 
by a taxation ever creeping stealthily nearer to twenty shillings in the 
pound. And as it pits its shops and factories in the market against 
those of the private employer, it will, backed by the rent produced 
in his own business and taken from his landlord by the tax collector, at 
last reduce his gains to the bare profits of his personal skill, which 
profits are likely to be less than the price he might more securely obtain 
for his services in the employment of the municipality. There is not 
much of the romance of Revolution about ‘the process; but, barring 
evolution by catastrophe, this is how it is going to be done as the 
pieces are set at present. Mr. Tucker will protest energetically 
against every step of it as a further usurpation by the State of the 
functions hitherto discharged by the individual (at the expense of a 
vast majority of nobodies). Kropotkine will not pay it the compliment 
of so much concern, but will probably lose interest more and more in 
the vulgar economic adjustment as he gets deeper and deeper into the 
fascinating study of the individual of the future, a study which has 
but little practical political bearing on the average individual of the 
present, whose development is effectually retarded by his hopeless 
task of accumulating wealth in a reservoir the bottom of which has 
heen removed by the proprietary classes. The “practical” men will 
shake their heads and be unable to see how it will work, just as they 
are unable to see how the present system works. The Radicals will 
approve of the progressive taxation on rent, and will put the muni- 
cipal industries aside as Utopian nonsense, only to find that their 
taxation, by laming the employing power of the proprietary classes, 
will fill the streets with unemployed for whom the local authorities 
must find either work or bullets. Tom, Dick, and Harry will know 
nothing about it, except that bad times and slack work are ending in 
their getting steady work from the Vestry. As to the Socialists, they 
will probably get more and more discredited as Socialism becomes 
more and more an accomplished fact, leaving them less and less to 
make a fuss about. For society is an automatic machine in the main, 
in spite of official States and those who would abolish them. On 
individualist principles you drop in the sacred rights of private 
property; and presently out come plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle, murder, and sudden death. Then, as a half-hearted protest, 
you drop in taxation of ground values under the respectable patronage 
of Lord Hobhouse; and presto! out comes Social Democracy, swallow- 
ing up Lord Hobhouse’s revenues, and perhaps making a perpetual 
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grand beadle of him in scanty gratitude for his unintended leg-up to 
the cause. The rest of his class can but console themselves with the 
hope that where the municipality is, there will the jobbers be gathered 
together. Jobbing under Social Democracy may be beset with 
trials; but our great place-hunting classes have faced difficulties 
before in the pursuit of sinecures; and what with the inclination of a 
prosperous Democracy to lazy toleration of amiable impostures, and 
the born British tufthunter’s demand for a panjandrum class to 
grovel before, I should not, if I were a member of the Barnacle 
family, be in too great a hurry to despair at the approach of 
Socialism. The paltriest abuses sometimes die the hardest. 


NorE.—The views ascribed to Peter Kropotkine in the above article 
may be found briefly expressed in a penny pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The place 
of Anarchism in Socialistic Evolution”, published by Reeves, 185 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. In case the discussion should proceed any further, 
Kropotkine will probably avail himself of the paper of the ‘‘ Anarchist 
Group of Freedom” in London. This paper, called Freedom, and published 
monthly, can be had at the Leaflet Press office, 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C., price one penny. The number for June contains a 
long article headed ‘‘ Are we good enough ?”’ apparently written to refute 
some opponent who has put forward my view that we are not honest enough 
for complete Communism, a8 an argument, not in favor of Social Democracy, 
but in favor of leaving things as they are. Mr. Tucker has declared his 
intention of dealing with the question in Liberty. The address of that paper 
is P.O. Box No. 3366, Boston, Mass. The price for single copies is five 
cents. I have no doubt that it can be obtained in London; but I do not 
know where. 








Christianity as a Historic Cause. 


By Joun M. Robertson. 





Part I. 


Ir was an odd error of Mill’s' to say that whereas there had been a 
great deal of inquiry into the truth of religion, there had been very 
few attempts to estimate its utility. Nothing, in point ‘of fact, is 
more familiar in Christian dialectics than the thesis that_Christianity 
is the salt of this life as well as the preparation for another. At 
no stage of the history of Christian controversy is the claim omitted to 
be pushed to the utmost. It is true, indeed, that the point of utility 
is much more often raised by the defenders of the faith, by way of 





1 «¢ Essays on Religion’’, p. 69. 
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answer to attacks on its veracity and sanity, than by sceptics as an 
adequate test: naturally, straightforward inquiry has considered the 
question of truth first and that of utility afterwards; and no doubt 
the balance of respectable argumentation has lain round the former 
issue, the second being perhaps the favorite fighting ground of the 
inferior intellects on the side of belief. Still, the fact remains that 
they have had their say in abundance, necessarily provoking a good 
deal of answer. It can thus hardly be said to be a special sign of 
these times that a prize essay competition.should be set on foot to 
elicit answers on the believing and the unbelieving side to the 
question : 

‘Assuming the Tenets of Christianity to be disproved, what would be 

the social and moral effects of the discontinuance of its teachings and the 
abolition of its institutions ?” 
What is distinctive, however, is the directness with which the issue 
is put, and the fact that it is rather a challenge to the Church to 
defend itself for its life against a gathering presumption of its use- 
lessness, than an invitation, on the lines of the past, to capable 
Christians to refute the specious objections of scepticism. And, much 
as the issue has been discussed, the challenge to the Church and the 
invitation to her antagonists are timely, for a really systematic treat- 
ment of the problem on either side is still lacking, and is hardly to be 
looked for until the matter has passed from the present stage, in 
which rationalists do little more than supplement their criticism of 
the creed with a reference to its historic results, while orthodoxy, 
evading the criticism, surpasses itself in rhetoric concerning its own 
indispensableness to life and morals. The query put forward for 
competitive discussion is well framed to bring argument to a fair 
issue. 

For one who should essay to answer the question from a sceptical 
standpoint, indeed, there is a certain preliminary embarrassment in 
that he is sympathetically conscious of a difficulty for the orthodox 
thinker in the use of the term “disproved”. A disproved doctrine is 
a doctrine proved to be false: can the social and moral effects of 
the disproof be aught but good? I can conceive that a Christian 
champion would fain debate the issue under some other form;’ put- 
ting, say, ‘‘ rejected” or ‘“‘disbelieved’’ in place of the term which 








‘The clergyman who has won the prize for the orthodox essay in the com- 
petition does take care to suy that he only makes the necessary assumption for 
the sake of argument. 
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would technically commit him to the thesis that a false faith can work 
good, and the loss of it harm; and it will be well that such a desire 
on the Christian side be assumed in an argument from the other 
standpoint. At the same time it would be a serious oversight to 
forget that the Christian case is very commonly argued without any 
such qualification; and that indeed, some who profess to hold the 
tenets of Christianity ‘‘disproved”’ in the strictest sense, still avow- 
edly apprehend moral danger from the general spread of the dis- 
covery. It has been contended, in view of this attitude, that it is 
one of the signal disservices of Christianity to mankind to have 
made men so palter with truth. Mr. Spencer has spoken' of ‘the 
profoundest of all iafidelity, the fear lest the truth be bad”; and such 
infidelity, it is sometimes maintained, has been born of the Christian 
faith in these its latter years. The reproach, however, exaggerates 
the case. Christianity has indeed of necessity fostered the temper 
which sets spiritual content over the pride of intellect, and faith 
above knowledge; and the doctrine of supernatural sanctions in 
morals is, of course, bound up with its very existence; but the 
sociological theory that religious delusions are essential to the well- 
being of society was widely held before the rise of Christianity. We 
have it in good set terms in Polybius: 


‘* Among all the useful institutions that demonstrate the superior excel- 
lence of the Roman Government, the most excellent, perhaps, is the 
opinion which the people are taught to hold concerning the Gods; and 
that which other men regard as an object of disgrace appears, in my 
judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic chiefly is sustained, 
I mean superstition: which is impressed with all its terrors: and influences 
both the private actions of the citizens and the public administration also 
of the State, in a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. This may appear 
astonishing to many. To me it is evident that this contrivance was first 
adopted for the sake of the multitude. For if it were possible that a State 
could be composed of wise men only, there would be no need, perhaps, of 
any such invention. But as the people universally are fickle and inconstant, 
filled with irregular desires, precipitate in their passions, and prone to 
violence; there is no way left to restrain them but by the dread of things 
unseen, and by the pageantry of terrifying fiction. The ancients therefore 
acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, when they inculcated the 
notions concerning the Gods, and the belief in infernal punishments: 
but much more those of the present age are to be charged with rashnoss 
and absurdity in endeavoring to extirpate these opinions.’” 


And the historian goes on to allege that the Romans are honest 
because they feel the sanctity of an oath, while Greeks can in no way 
be restrained from embezzlement. Polybius here implies that some 





1 Essays, vol. i., ‘“‘ Progress, its Law and Cause’’, p. 59. 
* General History of Polybius, vi. 56, Hampton’s trans. ed. 1812, pp. 400-1. 
Compare Bk. xvi., extract iv. 
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wished to get rid of superstition altogether: but in point of fact 
there is scarcely one ancient writer on practical politics that has come 
down to us who does not take a similar view. Strabo is no less 
explicit : 

‘*Tt is not possible for a philosopher to lead by reasoning a multitude of 
women, and of the low vulgar, and thus incite them to piety, holiness, and 
faith; but the philosopher must also make use of superstition, and not omit 
the invention of fables, and the performance of miracles. For the lightning, 
the wgis, the trident, the torches, the serpents, and the thyrsi of the Gods, 


are but fables, and so is all ancient theology. But the founders of states 
adopted these things as bugbears to frighten the weak-minded,’”! 


So Varro: 
‘‘There are many truths which it is useless for the vulgar to know, and 


many falsehoods which it is not fit the people should know to be false- 
hoods.’”* 


So too Seneca,* despising the worship of idols, yet held that wise 
men should practise it in the interest of good morals. 

Livy, again, explicitly announces that Numa not only cultivated a fear 
of the Gods as a principle of the utmost importance for the control of 
the ignorant multitude, but gave out the story of his intercourse with 
Egeria because he could not sufficiently impress their minds sine aliquo 
commento miraculi.4 A more respectable motive doubtless influenced 
Cato in proposing the expulsion of the sceptic Carneades ;° and there 
is no avowed advocacy of a policy of deceit in the passage in which 
Dion Cassius® represents Mieceenas as advising the young Octavius to 
compel the general practice of religion; but on all hands there is met 
with in the political lore of antiquity an assumption, either tacit or 
avowed, that the truth of religion is either a secondary or an irrele- 
vant matter, and that the main point is its influence over the masses. 
Cicero competed for the augurship, and, while ridiculing the popular 
systems, taught that they should be maintained for State reasons.’ 
The doctrine is indeed only the matter-of-fact expression, from the 
police point of view, of the universal principle of the really religious 
among the educated classes, that religion had two aspects, an exoteric 
for the populace, and an esoteric for the initiated.® 


1 Lib. i. 19. 3 Quoted by Augustine, City of God, iv. 31. 

3 Id. vi. 10. 43.19 5 Pliny, Natural History, vii. 31. 

6 lii. 36. Mr. Lecky notes: ‘« Most historians believe that this speech represents 
the opinions, not of the Augustan Age, but of the age of the writer who relates it,”’ 
Burepem Morals, 6th ed., i. 400. 

7 De Natura Deorum, i. 30, 42, ii. 24. De Divinatione, ii. 12, 33, 35, 72. De 
Legibus, ii. 

8 See Rawlinson, History of Ancient Egypt, i. 313; and Lenormant, Manuel 
@’ Histoire Ancienne, 1868, i. 518, 522. Compare Heeren, Political History of 
Ancient Grecee, Eng. tr. 1829, p. 59. 
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That the same opinion was held by certain medieval Popes is well 
enough known; and it is to be found very frankly formulated in a 
well-known letter of Synesius,! who was so much nearer the golden 
prime of the faith; but of course no responsible writer would to-day 
imitate the ‘infernal candor’ of ‘‘the heathen ”’, as the late Dr. 
Maitland? would have called it. There is, however, perhaps just a 
flavor of the argument from expediency in the monitory suggestion of 
such a writer as Dean Church, that if we discard Christianity as a 
revelation we shall lose those moral gains he sets forth as accruing 
from its acceptance—that we cannot have the flower, as he phrases it, 
without the root.’ It is not to be supposed that such a menace can 
affect the belief of reasoning men in the Christian dogmas: is there 
then any good ground for accepting it as a sound prediction of what 
will ensue on their disbelief ? 

All arguments for or against the moral value of the Christian 
creed in the present connexion must seek to draw support from 
statements of (1) the observed tendencies of ancient non-Christian 
societies, compared with the tendencies of the same societies after 
the introduction of Christianity, or (2) the observed tendencies of 
Christian societies, past and present, both as apart from and in 
respect of the distinctive influences of the special tenets and insti- 
tutions of Christianity. Candid inquirers need thus have no difficulty 
in meeting on recognised ground; the question lying in the account to 
be given of, and the inferences to be drawn from, sets of historical 
facts. And the nature of the problem as to these facts can perhaps 
best be indicated by showing how such a student as Dean Church 
outlines them, and how, on the contrary, they present themselves 
to one taking the “sceptical” point of view. 

In his lectures on ‘‘ Some Influences of Christianity upon National 
Character”, Dean Church, while avowedly going about to trace the 
specific effects of his religion as seen in the development of national 
types, in reality takes the easier course of first noting the broad 
differences between the characters of races in modern and pre-Christian 





1 «Delusion is useful for the people. But I am a philosopher, and while I adore 
the truth I tolerate error: the sage dissembles on occasion, and accommodates him- 
self to each. . . . In my private capacity I shall be a philosopher, in public a 
believer ; neither teaching nor unteaching; letting each go his own way.’’ (Ep. 
105, ed. Petau). Lettres de Synéstus, traduites par F. Laplatz, Paris, 1870, pp. 53-4. 
Cf. Guvres de Synésius, traduites par H. Druon, Paris, 1878, p. 635. See a some- 
what confused statement of the same principle in a recent volume of ‘‘ Essays and 
Addresses ”’, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson. 

? See his ‘‘ Dark Ages”’, ed. 1844, p. 31. 

5 «* Influences of Christianity upon National Character ’’, 1873, p. 139. 
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times, and then adjudging all the improvement to the credit of the 
creed. He divides the European races broadly into three groups: 
those ‘‘ belonging to the Eastern Church, particularly the Greeks ” ; 
the Latin group; and the Teutonic group; and to these groups he ap- 
plies his ‘‘ comparative method” in turn. Briefly, his conclusions are 
these: (1) that whereas the Greeks at the beginning of the Christian 
era were in danger of national ‘decay and disintegration” (p. 19) 
they have been transformed by Christianity into ‘“‘one of the most 
inflexible nationalities that we know of” (p. 25); (2) that while 
among the ancient Romans the affections were ‘“ habitually allowed 
but little play’, there is observable among the Italians and French 
of to-day, their descendants in culture, a high emotional development, 
and that this is due to Christianity; and (3) that in the case of the 
Teutonic races Christianity has ‘‘ adopted, watched over, disciplined, 
and consolidated” all the ‘‘natural tendencies to good” which existed 
in the pre-Christian barbarians (p. 124). It may be well to burden 
our enquiry at the outset with a brief examination of these arguments, 
and of the sociological method they exhibit. 

It implies no slur on Dean Church’s candor to remark that his 
lectures as a whole are suggestive much more of the retained counsel 
fur the defence than of the scientific seeker for truth. It could not 
well be otherwise in the circumstances; and indeed a critic must 
admit that, whatever the bias of the main theory, the Dean exhibits 
in detail a creditable readiness to make awkward and even destructive 
admissions. His candor leads him, after he has accused Gibbon of 
giving an unfair account of the Byzantine Empire, to set forth the 
better side of that Empire in passages wholly cited from Gibbon 
himself; and his evident desire for accuracy in detail makes rather 
serious havoc of his theory of Greek history. Thus, while his general 
thesis is the strengthening effect of Christianity on Greek character, 
he confesses of the Greeks of to-day (p. 21) that “in characteristic 
exndowments, in national and proverbial faults, though centuries of 
hardship and degradation have doubtless told on the former” [for 
the worse ?] ‘‘ they are curiously like what their fathers were” ; while 
later (pp. 47-49) he admits that the endowments have in large 
measure disappeared. What then has Christianity really done for 
Greece? Her sons still exhibit a “lamentable want in many points 
of moral elevation and strength” (p. 21): in what respect have they 
improved? Curiously enough, the Dean’s argument resolves itself 
into the simple proposition that the Greeks still exist as a nation; 
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that their mere existence proves that, with whatever weaknesses and 
limitations, they have the power of national endurance; and that 
this endurance must be credited to Christianity, seeing that they 
seemed in a fair way to be blotted out before they were Christianised. 
It is surely plain, when we apply the ordinary rules of logic, that the 
whole argument amounts to an extremely primitive petitio principii. 
The Greeks have survived as a nation with Christianity: it is obviously 
impossible to tell whether or not they could have survived without 
Christianity ; and it is certain that the survival has not been a brilliant 
success—has indeed been till recently a protracted process of degene- 
ration ; but all the same the bare survival is claimed as a Christian 
triumph. Is not the degeneration, then, a Christian scandal? Or is 
degenerate survival a triumph in any sense? 

Let me now state the case in a manner that claims to be tolerably 
impartial ; and let us see what theory of Christian influence can be 
drawn from such an account. The Greeks, whom Dean Church re- 
presents to have been essentially frivolous and unstable before Paul’s 
time, must then have had in them some qualities of fortitude and 
cohesion. It is flagrantly unjust to take, as he does, the ‘typical 
Greek of Juvenal’s satire” as the national type, in the very act of 
admitting that this type corresponded to ‘‘the typical Frenchman of 
Dr. Johnson’s imitation” (p. 17); and it is just as extravagant to 
found unreservedly on the abusive proverb about the Cretans, tu 
apply to a whole city Paul’s phrase ‘‘ foolish Galatians”’, and to accept 
the types in Lucian’s satire as generic. Juvenal, living in Rome, 
necessarily saw the most pliable and “ esurient”’ Greeks ; and satirists 
in any case never describe nations. Do Pope and Swift generalise the 
[ingland of their day? If we assume the line of Greek descent to be 
unbroken, we must assume that some inheritance from the men of 
Marathon lingered in the common strain even as late as the Roman 
dominion. If, again, there arose a Byzantine Empire, on what 
grounds credit that to Christianity? Clearly it was an outgrowth of 
the general Roman system ; and if the Eastern Empire flourished after 
the Western fell, it could not have been because of a superior piety. 
One reason certainly was the much less serious pressure, in the East, 
of the forces of northern barbarism. But whatever be the complete 
explanation of its survival, the fact remains that, continuing thoroughly 
Christian, it ultimately fell. Now, all the arguments by which Dean 
Church would credit Christianity with good results must here obvi- 
ously recoil on the Christian case : if religion held the Greeks together, 
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equally religion must be held to have enfeebled the Byzantine State. 
I submit, however, that the truth lies in neither of these propositions. 

If ever a race’s career could be said to be determined by its 
religion, the rise of the Saracens and Turks must be soregarded. On 
this view it was the Mohammedan faith which subverted Christianity 
through the whole of the territory in which Christianity first became a 
great power, sweeping it away, as it would appear, for ever, from the 
scenes of its early dominion in Syria, Egypt, Carthage, and Constan- 
tinople. If then national success furnishes a proof either of the truth 
or the social serviceableness of any religion, Islam was for the time 
truer and more serviceable than Christianity; is so still, indeed, in 
those regions where it holds its ground. Any unprejudiced student of 
history can see that the rise of Christianity, so often described as too 
remarkable to be otherwise than divinely forwarded, was really less 
extraordinary than the rise of the later faith ; and everything that can 
be pretended of the effect of the creed of the cross on national or 
racial action is eclipsed by the similarly apparent outcome of the 
gospel of the crescent, in all save the Latin territories of the once 
Roman Empire. Shall we then meet Dean Church’s halting theory 
of Greek Christianity with the much more plausible case for Islam ? 
Rather let us recognise that in neither case is the theory of creed the 
proper account of the matter. We see the Turkish Empire to-day, 
with its old creed, crumbling as did the Byzantine Empire which the 
Mahommedan Turks overthrew. Europe has seen, centuries ago, the 
Mohammedan Moor fall away before the Christian as the Christian 
had previously been driven out by the Moor. If, accordingly, we are 
to reason in matters of history as we do in every other branch of 
human inquiry, we must decide that details of creed are not the 
determining factors in the case. Assuredly a creed can be a unifying 
and inspiring influence; it was so for Saracen and Turk; it was so 
for the Crusaders and for the host of Charles Martel; but to say this 
is simply to say that unity of enthusiasm, round whatever idea, has a 
great political value. Polytheistic Greece, thrilled by an enthusiasm 
specifically patriotic, hurled back the power of Persia, with its more 
highly evolved religion: polytheistic Rome conquered alike mono- 
theistic Jewry and polytheistic Egypt, with their highly specialised 
cults, by force of a great military and administrative organisation. 
The ultimate statement is in terms of humanity, matter, and motion, 
obviously not of mystery and dogma. 

If, indeed, we sought to say all that could reasonably be said 
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against the Christianity of the past, we need only apply Dean 
Church’s method with strict impartiality to make out a crushing 
indictment. Such. special pleadings as his, soothing as they are 
to the prepossessed believer, only served to remind the more 
instructed of the utter failure of the Christian creed to save the 
civilisation of antiquity. M. Renan, confronted with the grand 
historical question, is forced to give his vote against the pleading 
of his whole sympathies. ‘The Stoics”, he says, ‘‘ masters of the 
Empire, reformed it, and presided over one of the fairest centuries 
of human history. The Christians, masters of the Empire from the 
time of Constantine, completed its ruin.”’ And where it is impossible 
logically to make out a case for the alleged positive effects of Chris- 
tianity, as in the survival of Greek nationality, it is easy to establish 
the negative argument. Christianity failed to regenerate or preserve 
the Empire because as a system it repelled the idea of social continuity, 
and disintegrated instead of consolidating. Its very raison d’étre was 
the expected end of the world. Its aims were expressly spiritual and 
non-political ; it scouted the idea of temporal power until such power 
inevitably accrued to it as a popular cult; and when the power came, 
the creed furnished no guidance for its wise employment. On the 
contrary, all the evidence goes to show that throughout the Empire 
the new faith was strictly a force of dissolution. Never before was 
there such a source of rancorous and undying civil strife. Dean 
Church points to the refusal of the Greeks to be absorbed by the 
preponderating Turkish power; but what of the Christians who in 
Egypt played into the hands of the Saracen invader ;? and what of the 
multitudes who adopted his faith? In the Byzantine Empire the 
force of cohesion was the august and compulsive tradition of imperial 
law and order; the Church, by the emphatic account of the orthodox 
Milman,’ had little discernible influence for good and much for evil. 

I have thus touched on these matters at the outset of an inquiry 
into the probable course of post-Christian civilisation, for the reason 
that an all-embracing misconception as to the past history of the 
faith underlies the ordinary orthodox arguments as to the existing 
state of things. The prepossession becomes, if possible, more ap- 
parent in each successive stage of Dean Church’s exposition. The 
contention that the gradual softening and refinement of character in 





1 « Les Apotres,”’ ed. 1866, p. 344. 
2 See Sharpe’s ‘‘ History of Egypt”’, ed. 1846, p. 583. 
% «* History of Latin Christianity ”’, 3rd. ed. i. 4-6. 
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the Latin races is the outcome of the Christian creed, logically implies 
that such softening is not likely to take place in any nation inde- 
pendently of that creed. It ought not to be necessary to answer that 
such an evolution had been going on all over the world before the 
Christian era; that all the emotional conditions which lent themselves 
to the spread of Christianity were the results of such evolution ; that 
a Seneca was not possible in the early days of the Republic or a 
Virgil in the days of Homer; that, in short, there has been moral 
progress in every quarter of the world, non-Christian as well as 
Christian. Dean Chure: would not for a moment deny upward 
progress in pre-Christian Greece and Rome: probably he would not 
even deny that there was emotional progress in the pre-Christian 
stage of the Empire’s decline: why then attribute the later con- 
tinuance of the process wholly to the establishment of one set of 
religious doctrines? Not merely does the claim resolve itself into 
naked assumption; but the assumption, nakedly stated, puts itself out 
of court at once. It is not so much incapable of proof as incapable 
of moderately plausible statement. And so with the thesis as to the 
Teutonic races. If it is admitted that all the good qualities of these 
races existed in germ before Christianity reached them, how can 
there be even a pretence of proof that it is Christianity that has 
brought the germs to ripeness? Germs of character have ripened 
in non-Christian races: is it pretended that but for the Christian 
creed there could have been no ripening in the case of the Germanic 
peoples ? 

In contrast with these ill-disguised partisan extravagances let us 
place the decisive admissions—not, perhaps, at all times consistently 
acted on, but none the less distinctly expressed—of Dean Milman :— 


‘Christianity . . . . may exist in a certain form in a nation of savages 
as well as in a nation of philosophers, yet its specific character will almost 
entirely depend upon the character of the people who are its votaries. .... By 
the accounts of Bruce, Salt, and recently of Pearce, the Christianity of 
Abyssinia may be adduced as an instance of the state to which it may be 
degraded among a people at a very low stage of barbarism. All later 
accounts of Abyssinian Christianity fully confirm this. The conversions 
among the South Sea islanders, it will of course be remembered, were 
effected, and are still superintended, by strangers in a very different stage 
of civilisation.’’! 


‘‘This progressive development of Christianity seems the inevitable conse- 
quence of man’s progress in knowledge, and in the more gradual dissemination 
of that knowledge. Human thought is almost compelled to assert, and 
cannot help asserting, its original freedom. And as that progress is mani- 





‘ “History of Christianity,’”’ ed. 1867, i. 48; text and note. Milman attributes 
the same conception to Eusebius—erroneously, as I read the passage. 
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festly a lam of human nature... . this self-adaptation of the one true 
religion (sic) to that progress must have the divine sanction.””! 


Just as the first of these passages is the virtual contradiction of 
Dean Church’s thesis, so is the historic fact on which it specially 
founds destructive of the whole of his theory. Abyssinia is a crucial 
case. If there Christianity has co-existed with stagnation and decay, 
there is an end of the hypothesis that it is Christiaaity which effects 
progress, moral or material. Obviously there must be other causes, 
and to these alone can efficiency be logically attributed; there being 
now no ground for a presumption that religion is a vera causa at all. 
And if Milman’s view be sound—Theism apart—the converse is true, 
that it is the vther causes which civilise religion. But the problem 
calls for a further analysis. 


In so far as philosophy can be said to have practical bearings on 
conduct, there are, broadly speaking, two theories of history in the 
field: one, that there is innate in man, as man, a tendency, sometimes 
termed transcendental, to develop in a certain manner; such develop- 
ment being the expression of a ‘divine idea”: the other, that all 
human variation must needs be determined by the action of environ- 


ment—in the widest sense—on mind. Now, there is no need to 
weight this inquiry with a hearing of the arguments for these two 
conceptions of things; it being quite possible to handle our specific 
problem without declaring for either. Both formulas leave the ground 
open for an inductive sociology; and the two are indeed capable of 
being viewed as complementary. That is to say, the transcendentalist 
may elect to see in the interaction of thought and circumstance the 
manner of the manifestation of his ‘‘ divine idea”, while the so-called 
materialist principle may be applied without disturbance to the 
transcendental metaphysic. If, indeed, the latter, as so often happens, 
is made to endorse a concrete religion, the two methods must clash 
irreconcilably ; such religion always asserting unpredictable invasions 
of nature by a lawless supernatural; and in that category must of 
course be put the received doctrine of inspiration even in its most 
attenuated form, short of the emptying of the term of all meaning. But 
if it be agreed that all religions are on one footing, and are no more 
‘‘revealed” than any other order of huwan ideas, the study of the 





1 «* History of Latin Christianity,’’ 3rd. ed., i. 12. Compare preface to vol. iv. 
of 1st ed., given in vol. i. of 3rd ed. (Italics the present writer’s.) 

2 It is unfortunate for Dean Church’s implied claim to be regarded as a serious 
reasoner on historic philosophy, that he should have absolutely ignored the whole 
per contra, familiar as it must have been to him. Similarly he makes no attempt to 
reckon with the problem presented to the Christian theorist by modern Spuin. 
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laws of social change may go on without relapse into the immemorial 
strife of metaphysic. And this desirable security seems to be pro- 
mised even by such a method as that of Dean Church; seeing that 
here, rightly or wrongly, there is made out an operation of traceable 
factors in life and mind. The question is the perfectly decidable one 
as to the real nature of the factors. 


It would, further, perhaps not be too much to ask from the 
_ordinary inquirer a general assent to certain of the premises—or the 
conclusions, whichever they be called—of the positive method. As 
thus: let it be granted that progress in art and knowledge, in any 
society, depends on progress in material well-being; that, in short, 
civilisation proceeds on wealth. If the proposition seem at all 
doubtful in this condensed form, it will at least receive general assent 
in so far as it is illustrated by the conditions of all the early civilisa- 
tions known to us. No amount of conventional prejudice against the 
school of Buckle, surely, need blind anyone to the truth of such 
generalisations as that Egyptian civilisation was made possible by 
the fruitfulness of the Nile valley; that similarly the autochthonic 
civilisations of India and Mexico were the outcome of favorable 
physical conditions; that all proto-civilisations must needs have 
been so born of wealth; and that cases of social progress under 
unfavorable conditions—as in repellent climates and naturally poor 
lands—are to be traced to the influence of civilisations already estab- 
lished! This much seems beyond dispute; and the facts can be 
stated without prejudice to any theory of the reaction of the conscious 





1 The recognition of such physical causes is the beginning of historical science, 
and is independent of abstract philosophy. Thus Heeren, who was uo Materialist, 
treats Greek civilisation to some extent very much as Buckle might; first of all 
comparing European and Asian climate, soil, rivers, and mountain ranges (Cf. 
Newman on the Turks in his ‘‘ Historic Sketches’’). ‘‘ How different’’, says 
Heeren again, ‘‘ would have been the whole history of Europe had the wall of the 
Alps, instead of being near the Mediterranean, been removed to the North Sea! ”’ 
(‘** Pol. Hist. of Anc. Greece,’’ Eng. tr. 1829, p. 8). He notes that ‘* the aloe 
grows wild in Lower Italy ; the sugar-cane thrives in Sicily ; from the top of 
Etna the eye can discern the rocks of Malta, where the fruit of the palm-tree 
ripens”’ (p. 9). ‘* The Mediterranean sea belongs to the south of Europe; and it 
was by means of that sea tat the nations of the west first assumed the rank which 
they did. Let an extensive heath occupy its place, and, like the nomads of Middle 
Asia, we should yet be wandering Tartars and Mongolians’’ (Jd., Cf. Cox, ‘‘ Gen. 
Hist. Greece ’’, p. 4, and Thirlwall’s first chapter). Greece, ‘‘in point of situation, 
is favored by nature beyond any other in Europe . . . was, as it were, in the 
centre of the most cultivated countries of three continents’’ (Heeren, Jd., pp. 13, 
14). Attica, he notes, ‘‘ never produced so much corn as would supply its own 
inhabitants. . . . But the culture of the olive, an industrious application of the 
arts, and the advantageous use made of the situation of the country for the 
heer of commerce, gave to the frugal people all that they needed”’ (p. 24, 
f. p. 36). 
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on the unconscious. The first step is perfectly consistent with a 
further conclusion that wealthy civilisations may become torpid and 
corrupt while their wealth increases. What is assumed is simply that 
wealth involved leisure, and fostered, within the area of special 
accumulation, all the artistic and intellectual pursuits in which earlier 
man had expressed himself. And this, of course, would hold equally 
true of moral and religious speculation with all forms of art work and 
scientific observation commonly so-called. The application of thought 
to the moral relations of men was as much a matter of tendency and 
opportunity as the cultivation of architecture, sculpture, and music. 
Civilisations, then, actually represented material gains. But just 
as they were born of environment, so subversion of the environment 
was most commonly their downfall. What is so often treated as a 
platitude is an important sociological truth: it was always, in the 
last resort, social strife that undid societies. War indeed went to 
build up civilisations, but it was always war that definitively destroyed 
them; the general formula being that polities flourished till they 
became militarily weak, when they fell before more warlike powers, 
which in turn were affected by their civilisation and went through 
a similar evolution. That is, so to say, the political aspect of 
universal history, in describing which most men have been at all 
times generally agreed ; but it is only after the merely political lesson 
is dismissed as being but part of the truth that we can have an 
adequate sociology. It has not occurred to the common run of his- 
torians to note that the very developments which meant military 
weakness were conditions alike of moral and esthetic advance— 
conditions in the strict sense, that is, though, apart from subversion 
by conquest, they might be counteracted by conditions of another 
order. Thus in imperial Rome the concurrence of peace and plenty 
within Italy made for refinement and culture, though the flooding of 
the city with a foreign slave population, and the expropriation of 
the peasantry, proved increasingly powerful influences in an opposite 
direction. Our business is to measure interactive forces. Mr. Lecky, 
indeed, puts it that ‘“‘the great prominence of the slave element in 
Roman life was one of the causes of the enlargement of sympathies” 
under the Empire ; while also pointing out that the same slavery was 
‘Cin a very high degree, and in several distinct ways, a cause of the 
corruption of the free classes”.' It would perhaps be more correct 





1 « History of European Morals’, 6th ed. i. 300. 
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to say that the extension of sympathies necessarily grew, not merely 
out of the par Romana under the Antonines, but out of the general 
abandonment of warlike pursuits among the large population of the 
capital city during the whole imperial era. It was a commonplace 
of the classic writers that peace softened manners: and while the 
development of sympathy can be roughly outlined by noting the 
successive changes in the law in regard to slaves, it was not the mere 
presence of the slaves but the general conditions that determined the 
moral growth. The main truths for us, however, are these: that 
Rome was being civilised and in some ways moralised even while she 
was being weakened and in other ways demoralised; that her fall 
was due on the one hand to the political paralysis implied in the 
preponderance of a heterogeneous and unpatriotic slave population 
in the towns, and the disappearance of the rural stamina of the race, 
on the other hand to the pressure of the robust barbarism of the 
north on the weakened state; and that in the absence of the latter 
positive element of destruction the Roman civilisation might quite 
conceivably have evolved upwards. Enough to note, as against the 
mere Christian theory of progress, the insurmountable fact that 
Christianity did not save the Christianised empire. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue year after that in which Madge had her autumnal glimpse of 
the London stage began with a General Election, followed by a change 
in the Ministry, a revival of trade, a general fancy that things were 
going to mend, and a sudden access of spirit in political agitation, 
commercial enterprise, public amusements, and private expenditure. 
The wave even reached a venerable artistic institution called the 
Antient Orpheus Society, established nearly a century ago for the 
performance of orchestral music, and since regarded as the pioneer of 
musical art in England. It had begun by producing Beethoven’s 
symphonies: it had ended by producing a typical collection of old 
fogeys, who pioneered backwards so fast and so far that they had not 
finished shaking their heads over the innovations in the overture to 
“William Tell” when the rest of the world were growing tired of the 
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overture to ‘“Tannhiuser’’. The younger critics had introduced a 
fashion of treating the Antient Orpheus as obsolescent; and even 
their elders began to forebode the extinction of the Society unless 
it were speedily rejuvenated by the supercession of the majority of 
the committee. But the warnings of the press, as usual, did not come 
until long after the public had begun to abstain from the Antient 
Orpheus concerts; and as the Society in its turn resisted the 
suggestions of the press until death or dotage reduced the con- 
servative majority of the committee to a minority, the credit of 
the Antient Orpheus was almost past recovery when reform was at 
last decided on. When the new members of the rejuvenated com- 
mittee — three of whom were under fifty — realized this, they 
became as eager to fill the concert programmes with new works 
as their predecessors had been determined to exclude them. But 
when the business of selecting the new works came to be considered, 
works of English composers, a wilful neglect of which had been that 
all was discord. Some urged the advisability of performing the 
one of the practices of the old committee of which the press had most 
persistently complained. To this it was objected that in spite of the 
patriotic complaints of the critics, the public had shewed their opinion of 
English composers by specially avoiding the few concerts to which they 
had been allowed to contribute. At last it was arranged that an 
English work should be given at the first concert of the season, and 
that care should be taken to neutralize its repellent effect on the 
public by engaging a young Polish lady, who had regntly made 
an extraordinary success abroad as a pianist, to make her first 
appearance in England on the occasion. Matters being settled 
so far, question now arose as to what the new English work 
should be. Most of the Committee had manuscript scores of 
their own, composed thirty years before in the interval between 
leaving the academy and getting enough teaching to use up all 
their energy; but as works of this class had already been heard once 
or twice by the public with undisguised tedium ; and as each composer 
hesitated to propose his own opus, the question was not immediately 
answered. Then a recently elected member of the Committee, not a 
professional musician, mentioned a fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
of which he had some private knowledge. It was composed, he said, 
by a young man, a Mr. Owen Jack. The chairman coughed, and 
remarked coldly that he did not recollect the name. A member asked 
bluntly who Mr. Jack was, and whether anybody had ever heard of 
him. Another member protested against the suggestion of a fantasia, 
and declared that if this illustrious obscure did not know enough 
about musical form to write a concerto, the Antient Orpheus Society, 
which had subsisted for nearly a century without his assistance, could 
probably do so a little longer. When the laughter and applause 
which this speech evoked had subsided, a good natured member 
remarked that he had met a man of the name of Jack at somebody’s 
place in Windsor, and had heard him improvise variations on 4 
song of the hostess’s in a rather striking manner. He therefore 
seconded the proposal that Jack’s fantasia should be immediately 
examined with a view to its performance by the Polish lady at the 
next concert. Another member, not good natured, but professionally 
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jealous of the last speaker but one, supported the proposal on the 
ground that the notion that the Society could get on high-and-mightily 
without ever doing anything new was just what had brought it to 
death’s door. This naturally elicited a defiant statement that the 
Society had never been more highly esteemed than at that hour; and 
a debate ensued, in the course of which Jack’s ability was hotly 
attacked and defended in turn by persons who had never heard of him 
before that day. Eventually the member who had introduced the 
subject obtained permission to invite Mr. Jack to submit his fantasia 
to the Committee. 

At the next meeting an indignant member begged leave to call the 
attention of his colleagues to a document which had accompanied the 
score forwarded in response to the invitation by which the Antient 
Orpheus Society had honored Mr. Owen Jack. It was a letter to the 
Secretary, in the following terms :— 


‘*Sir,—Herewith you will find the instrumental partition of a fantasia 
composed by me for pianoforte and orchestra. I am willing to give the 
use of it to the Antient Orpheus Society gratuitously for one concert, on 
condition that the rehearsal be superintended by me, and that, if I require 
it, a second rehearsal be held.” 


The member said he would not dwell on the propriety of this com- 
munication to the foremost musical society in Europe from a minor 
teacher, as he had ascertained Mr. Jack to be. It had been sufficiently 
rebuked by the Secretary’s reply, despatched after the partition had 
been duly examined, to the effect that the work, though not destitute 
of merit, was too eccentric in form, and crude in harmonic structure, 
to be suitable for public performance at the concerts of the Society. 
This had elicited a second letter from Mr. Jack, of which the member 
would say nothing, as he preferred to leave it to speak for itself and 
for the character of the writer. 
‘* Church Street, Kensington, W. 

‘**Sir,—Your criticism was uninvited, and is valueless except as an 
illustration of the invincible ignorance of the pedants whose mouthpiece 
you are.—I am, Sir, yours truly, OWEN JACK.” 
The most astute diplomatist could not have written a more effective 
letter in Jack’s favor than this proved. The party of reform took 
it as an exquisite slap at their opponents, and at once determined 
to make the Secretary smart for rejecting the work without the 
authority of the whole Committee. Jack’s advocate produced a note 
from the Polish lady acknowledging the receipt of a pianoforte 
fantasia, and declaring that she should be enchanted to play for the 
first time to an English audience a work so poetic by one of their own 
nation. He explained that having borrowed a copy of the pianoforte 
part from a young lady relative of his who was studying it, he had 
sent it to the Polish artist, who had just arrived in England. Her 
opinion of it, he contended, was sufficient to show that the letter 
of the secretary was the result of an error of judgment which 
deserved no better answer than it had elicited. The secretary 
retorted that he had no right to avail himself of his private ac- 
quaintance with the pianist to influence the course of the Society, 
and stigmatized Jack’s letter as the coarse abuse natural to the vulgar 
mind of a self-assertive charlatan. On the other hand, it was main- 
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tained that Jack had only shewn the sensitiveness of an artist, and 
that to invite a composer to send in a work and then treat it as if 
it were an examination paper filled by a presumptuous novice, was an 
impertinence likely to bring ridicule as well as odium upon the 
Antient Orpheus. The senior member, who occupied the chair, now 
declared very solemnly that he had seen the fantasia, and that it was 
one of those lawless compositions unhappily too common of late years, 
which were hurrying the beautiful art of Haydn and Mozart into the 
abyss of modern sensationalism. Hereupon someone remarked that 
the gentleman had frequently spoken of the works of Wagner in the 
same terms, although they all knew that Richard Wagner was the 
greatest composer of that or any other age. This assertion was 
vehemently repudiated by some, and loudly cheered by others. In the 
hubbub which followed, Jack’s cause became identified with that of 
Wagner ; and a motion to set aside the unauthorized rejection of the 
fantasia was carried by a majority of the admirers of the Prussian 
composer, not one of whom knew or cared a straw about the English one. 

‘*T am glad we have won the day”, said Mr. Phipson, the proposer 
of this motion, to a friend, as the meeting broke up; ‘‘ but we have 
certainly experienced the truth of Mary’s remark that this Jack 
creates nothing but discord in real life, whatever he may do in 
music.” 

Jack at first refused to have anything further to do with the Antient 
Orpheus ; but as it was evident that his refusal would harm nobody 
except himself, he yielded to the entreaties of Mary Sutherland, and 
consented to make use of the opportunity she had, through Mr. 
Phipson, procured for him. So the negotiation proceeded; and at last, 
one comfortless wet spring morning, Jack got out of an omnibus in 
Piccadilly, and walked through the mud to St. James’s Hall, where, 
in the gloomy rooms beneath the orchestra, he found a crowd of about 
eighty men, chatting, hugging themselves, and stamping because of 
the cold; stooping over black bags and boxes containing musical 
instruments; or reluctantly unwinding woollen mufflers and un- 
buttoning great coats. He passed through them into a lower room, 
where he found three gentlemen standing in courtly attitudes before a 
young lady wrapped in furs, with a small head, light brown hair, and 
a pale face, rather toil worn. She received them with that natural 
air of a princess in her own right which is so ineffectually striven for 
by the ordinary princess in other people’s rights. As she spoke to the 
gentlemen in French, occasionally helping them to understand her by 
a few words of broken English, she smiled occasionally, apparently 
more from kindness than natural gaiety, for her features always 
relapsed into an expression of patient but not unhappy endurance. 
Near her sat an old foreign lady, brown skinned, tall, and very 
grim. 

Jack advanced a few steps into the room; glanced at the gentle- 
men; and took a long look at the younger lady, who, like the rest, 
had had her attention arrested by his impressive ugliness. He 
scrutinized her so openly that she turned away displeased, and a 
little embarrassed. Two of the gentlemen stared at him stiffly. The 
third came forward, and said with polite severity, ‘‘ What is your 
business here, sir?” 
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Jack looked at him for a moment, wrinkling his face hideously. 
‘‘T am Jack,” he said, in the brassiest tone of his powerful voice. 
“Who are you?” 

“Oh!” said the gentleman, relaxing a little. ‘I beg your 
pardon. I had not the pleasure of knowing you by sight, Mr. Jack. 
My name is Manlius, at your service.” Mr. Manlius was the con- 
ductor of the Antient Orpheus orchestra. He was a learned musician, 
generally respected because he had given instruction to members 
of the Royal family, and, when conducting, never allowed his 
orchestra to forget the restraint due to the presence of ladies and 
gentlemen in the sofa stalls. 

Jack bowed. Mr. Manlius considered whether he should introduce the 
composer to the young lady. Whilst he hesitated, a trampling overhead 
was succeeded by the sounding of a note first on the pianoforte and then 
on the oboe, instantly followed by the din of an indescribable discord of 
fifths from innumerable strings, varied by irrelevant chromatic scales 
from the wood wind, and a doleful tuning of slides from the brass. 
Jack’s eyes gleamed. Troubling himself no further about Mr. Manlius, 
he went out through a door leading to the stalls, where he found a knot 
of old gentlemen disputing. One of them immediately whispered 
something to the others; and they continued their discussion in a 
lower tone. Jack looked at the orchestra for a few minutes, and then 
returned to the room he had left, where the elder lady was insisting 
in French that the pianoforte fantasia should be rehearsed before 
anything else, as she was not going to wait in the cold all day. Mr. 
Manlius assured her that he had anticipated her suggestion, and 
should act upon it as a matter of course. 

‘It is oll thé same thinks,” said the young lady in English. Then, 
in French, ‘‘ Even if you begin with the fantasia, Monsieur, I shall 
assuredly wait to hear for the first time your famous band perform in 
this ancient hall.” 

Manlius bowed. When he straightened himself again, he found 
Jack standing at his elbow. ‘‘ Allow me to present to you Monsieur 
Jack,” he said. 

“It is for Monsieur Jacques to allow,” she replied. ‘The poor 
artist is honored by the presence of the illustrious English composer.” 

Jack nodded gravely as acknowledging that the young woman ex- 
pressed herself becomingly. Manlius grinned covertly, and proposed 
that they should go upon the orchestra, as the band was apt to get 
out of humor when too much time was‘wasted. She rose at once, and 
ascended the steps on the arm of the conductor. She was received 
with an encouraging clapping of hands and tapping of fiddle backs. 
Jack followed with the elder lady, who sat down on the top stair, and 
began to knit. 

‘“‘Tf you wish to conduct the rehearsal,” said Manlius politely to 
Jack, ‘‘ you are, of course, quite welcome to do so.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack. ‘I will.’ Manlius, who had hardly 
expected him to accept the offer, retired to the pianoforte, and pre- 
pared to turn over the leaves for the player. 

‘‘T think I can play it from memory,” she said to him, ‘ unless 
Monsieur Jacques puts it all out of my head. Judging by his face, it 
is certain that he is not very patien——Ah! Did I not say so?” 
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Jack had rapped the desk sharply with his stick, and was looking 
balefully at the men, who did not seem in any hurry to attend to him. 
He put down the stick; stepped from the desk; and stooped to the 
conductor’s ear. 

‘*T mentioned,” he said, “that some of the parts ought to be 
given to the men to study before rehearsal. Has that been done?” 

Manlius smiled. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ I need hardly tell you 
that players of such standing as the members of the Antient Orpheus 
orchestra do not care to have suggestions of that kind offered to them. 
You have no cause to be uneasy. They can play anything—absolutely 
anything, at sight.” 

Jack looked black, and returned to his desk without a word. He 
gave one more rap with his stick, and began. The players were 
attentive, but many of them tried not to look so. For a few bars, 
Jack conducted under some restraint, apparently striving to repress a 
tendency to extravagant gesticulation. Then, as certain combinations 
and progressions sounded strange and farfetched, slight bursts of 
laughter were heard. Suddenly the first clarinettist, with an exclama- 
tion of impatience, put down his instrument. 

“Well?” shouted Jack. The music ceased. 

**T cant play that,” said the clarinettist shortly. 

* Can you play it?” said Jack, with suppressed rage, to the second 
clarinettist. 

‘*No,” said he. ‘ Nobody could play it.” 

“That passage has been played; and it must be played. It has 
been played by a common soldier.” 

‘‘]f a common soldier even attempted it, much less played it,” said 
the first clarinettist, with some contemptuous indignation at what he 
considered an evident falsehood, ‘‘ he must have been drunk.” There 
was a general titter at this. 

Jack visibly wrestled with himself for a moment. Then, with a 
gleam of humor like a flash of sunshine through a black thundercloud, 
he said: ‘“‘ You are right. He was drunk.” The whole band roared 
with laughter. 

** Well, 7 am not drunk,” said the clarinettist, folding his arms. 

“But will you not just try wh——” Here Jack, choked by the 
effort to be persuasive and polite, burst out raging: ‘It can be done. 
It shall be done. It must be done. You are the best clarinet player 
in England. I know what you can do.’ And Jack shook his fists 
wildly at the man as if he were accusing him of some infamous crime. 
But the compliment was loudly applauded, and the man reddened, not 
altogether displeased. A cornist who sat near him said soothingly in 
an Irish accent, ‘‘ Aye do, Joe. Try it.” 

“You will: you can,’”’ shouted Jack reassuringly, recovering his 
self-command. ‘Back to the double bar. Now!” The music 
recommenced ; and the clarinettist, overborne, took up his instrument, 
and, when the passage was reached, played it easily, greatly to his 
own astonishment. The brilliancy of the effect, too, raised him for 
the time into a prominence which rivalled that of the pianist. The 
orchestra positively interrupted the movement to applaud it; and Jack 
joined in with high good humor. 

“Tf you are uneasy about it,” said he, with an undisguised chuckle, 
‘“‘T can hand it over to the violins.” 
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“Oh no, thank you,” said the clarinettist. ‘‘ Now I’ve got it, Pll 
keep it.” 

Seale rubbed his nose until it glowed like a coal; and the move- 
ment proceeded without another stoppage, the men now seeing that 
Jack was in his right place. 

But when a theme marked andante eantabile, which formed the 
middle section of the fantasia, was commenced by the pianist, Jack 
turned to her; said ‘Quicker, quicker. Plus vite”; and began 
to mark his beat by striking the desk. She looked at him anxiously; 
played a few bars in the time indicated by him; and then threw up 
her hands and stopped. 

‘“‘T cannot,” she exclaimed. ‘I must play it more slowly or not 
at all.” 

‘‘ Certainly it shall be slower if you desire it,’”’ said the elder lady 
from the steps. Jack looked at her as he sometimes looked at Mrs. 
Simpson. ‘‘ Certainly it shall not be slower, if all the angels desired 
it,” he said, in well pronounced but barbarously ungrammatical French. 
“Go on; and take the time from my beat.” 

The Polish lady shook her head; folded her hands in her lap; 
and looked patiently at the music before her. There was a moment 
of silence, during which Jack, thus mutely defied, glared at her with 
distorted features. Manlius rose irresolutely. Jack stepped down 
from the desk; handed him the stick; and said in a smothered voice, 
“Be good enough to conduct this lady’s portion of the fantasia. 
When my music recommences, I will return.” 

Manlius took the stick and mounted the desk, the orchestra 
receiving him with applause. In the midst of it, Jack went out, 
giving the pianist a terrible look as he passed her, and transferring 
it to her companion, who raised her eyebrows and shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

Manlius was not the man to impose his own ideas of a composition 
on a refractory artist ; and though he was privately disposed to agree 
with Jack that the Polish lady was misjudging the speed of the 
movement, he obediently followed her playing with his beat. But 
he soon lost his first impression, and began to be affected by a dread 
lest anyone should make a noise in the room. He moved his stick 
as quietly as possible, and raised his left hand as if to still the band, 
who were, however, either watching the pianist intently or playing 
without a trace of the expert offhandedness which they had 
affected at first. The pleasure of listening made Manlius forget 
to follow the score. When he roused himself and found his place, 
he perceived that the first horn player was altering a passage 
completely, though very happily. Looking questioningly in that 
direction, he saw Jack sitting beside the man with a pencil in his hand. 
Manlius observed for the first time that he had an expressive face 
and remarkable eyes, and was not, as he had previously seemed, 
unmitigatedly ugly. Meanwhile the knot of old gentlemen in the 
stalls, who had previously chattered subduedly, became quite silent; 
and a few of them closed their eyes rapturously. The lady on the 
steps alone did not seem to care about the music. At last the flow of 
melody waned and broke into snatches. The pianoforte seemed to 
appeal to the instruments to continue the song. A melancholy 
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strain from the violas responded hopelessly; but the effect of this 
was marred by a stir in the orchestra. The trombone and trumpet 
players, hitherto silent, were taking up their instruments and pushing 
up their moustaches. The drummer, after some hasty screwing round 
his third drum, poised his sticks; and a supernumerary near him 
rose, cymbals in hand; fixed his eye on Manlius; and apparently 
stood ready to clap the head of the trumpet player in front of him as 
a lady claps a moth flying from a woollen curtain. Manlius looked at 
the score as if he did not quite understand the sequel. Suddenly, as 
the violas ceased, Jack shouted in a startling voice, “ Let it be an 
avalanche. From top to bottom of the Himalayas”; and rushed to the 
conductor’s desk. Manlius made way for him precipitately; and a 
tremendous explosion of sound followed. ‘‘ Louder,’ roared Jack. 
‘Louder. Less noise and more tone. Out with it like fifty million 
devils.”” And he led the movement at a merciless speed. The pianist 
looked bewildered, like the band, most of whom lost their places after 
the first fifty bars; but when the turn of each player came, he found 
the conductor glaring at him, and was swept into his part without 
clearly knowing how. It was an insensate orgie of sound. Gay 
melodies, daintily given out by the pianoforte, or by the string 
instruments, were derisively brayed out immediately afterwards by 
cornets, harmonised in thirds with the most ingenious vulgarity. 
Cadenzas, agilely executed by the Polish lady, were uncouthly imi- 
tated by the double basses. Themes constructed like ballads with 
choruses were introduced instead of orthodox ‘‘subjects.” The old 
gentlemen in the stalls groaned and protested. The Polish lady, 
incommoded by the capricious and often excessive speed required 
of her, held on gallantly, Jack all the time grinding his teeth; 
dancing ; gesticulating; and by turn shsh-sh-shing at the orchestra, or 
shouting to them for more tone and less noise. Even the lady on the 
steps had begun to nod to the impetuous rhythm, when the movement 
ended as suddenly as it had begun; and all the players rose to their 
feet, laughing and applauding heartily. Manlius, from whose mind 
the fantasia had banished all prejudice as to Jack’s rank as a 
musician, shook his hand warmly. The Polish lady, her face trans- 
figured by musical excitement, offered her hand too. Jack took it 
and held it, saying abruptly, ‘Listen to me. You were quite right; 
and I am a fool. I did not know what there was in my own music, 
and would have spoiled it if you had not prevented me. You are 
a great player, because you get the most beautiful tone possible from 
every note you touch, and you make every phrase say all that it was 
meant to say, and more. You are an angel. I would rather hear you 
play scales than hear myself play sonatas. And’’—here he lowered 

is voice and drew her aside—‘‘I rely on you to make my work 
succeed at the concert. Manlius will conduct the band; but you must 
conduct Manlius. It is not enough to be a gentleman and a contra- 
puntist in order to conduct. You comprehend ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Monsieur; I understand perfectly, perfectly. I will do my 
best. I shall be inspired. How magnificent it is!” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, sir,” said one of the old gentle- 
men, advancing. ‘‘ Myself and colleagues have been greatly struck by 
your work. I am empowered to say on their behalf that whatever 
difference of opinion there may be among us as to the discretion with 
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which you have employed your powers, of the extraordinary nature of 
those powers there can no longer be a doubt ; and we are thoroughly 
gratified at having chosen for performance a work which displays so 
much originality and talent as your fantasia.” 

“Ten years ago,” said Jack, looking steadily at him, ‘‘ I might 
have been glad to hear you say so. At present the time for com- 
pliments is past, unless you wish to congratulate me on the private 
interest that has gained my work a hearing. My talent and originality 
have been my chief obstacles here.” 

‘‘ Are you not a little hasty?” said the gentleman, disconcerted. 
“‘ Success comes late in London; and you are still, if I may say so, a 
comparatively young man.” 

‘‘T am not old enough to harp on being comparatively young. I 
am thirty-four years old; and if I had adopted any other profession 
than that of composer of music, I should have been earning a respect- 
able livelihood by this time. As it is, I have never made a farthing 
by my compositions. I dont blame those who have stood between 
me and the public: their ignorance is their misfortune, and not their 
fault. But now that I have come to light by a chance in spite of 
their teeth, I am not in the humor to exchange pretty speeches with 
them. Understand, sir: I do not mean to rebuff you personally. But 
as for your colleagues, tell them that it does not become them to pre- 
tend to acknowledge spontaneously what I have just, after many hard 
years, forced them to admit. Look at those friends of yours shaking 
their heads over my score there. They have heard my music; but 
they do not know what to say until they see it. Would you like me 
to believe that they are admiring it ?” 

“‘T am confident that they cannot help doing so.” 


“They are shewing one another why it ought not to have been 
written—hunting out my consecutive fifths and sevenths, and my false 
relations—looking for my first subject, my second subject, my working 
out, and the rest of the childishness that could be taught to a poodle. 
Dont they wish they may find them?” 

The gentleman seemed at a loss how to continue the conversation. 
‘“‘T hope you are satisfied with the orchestra,” he said after a pause. 

“No, I am not,” said Jack. ‘They are over civilized. They are 
as much afraid of showing their own individuality as if they were 
common gentlemen. You cannot handle a musical instrument with 
kid gloves on. However, they did better than I hoped. They are at 
least not coarse. That young woman is a genius.” 

‘““Ye-es. Almost a genius. She is young, of course. She has 
not the—I should call it the gigantic power and energy of such a 
player, for instance, as—” 

“Pshaw!” said Jack, interrupting him. ‘I, or anybody else, 
can get excited with the swing of a Chopin’s polonaise, and thrash it 
out of the piano until the room shakes. But she! You talk of 
making a pinanoforte sing—a child that can sing itself can do that. But 
she can make it speak. She has eloquence, the first and last 
quality of a great player, as it is of a great man. The finale of the 
fantasia is too coarse for her: it does violence to her nature. It was 
written to be played by a savage—like me.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly, undoubtedly! She is a remarkable player. I 
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did not for a moment intend to convey—” Here Manlius rapped his 
desk ; and Jack, with an unceremonious nod to his interlocutor, left 
the platform. As he passed the door leading to the public part of the 
hall, he heard the voice of the elder lady. 

““My child, they seek to deceive you. This Mousieur Jacques, 
with whose music you are to make your débit here, is he famous in 
England? Not at all. My God! he is an unknown man.” 

“ Be tranquil, mother. He will not long be unknown.” 

Jack opened the door a little way; thrust his face through; and 
smiled pleasantly at the pianist. Her mother, seeing her start, looked 
round and saw him grimacing within a yard of her. 

** Ah, Lord Jesus!” she exclaimed in German, recoiling from him. 
He chuckled, and abruptly shut himself out of her view as the open- 
ing unison of the “ Coriolan”’ overture sounded from the orchestra. 
The old gentleman who had congratulated him had rejoined the 
others in the stalls. 

“Well,” said one of them: “is your man delighted with him- 
self?” 

‘**N-no, I cannot say that he is—or rather perhaps he is too much 
so. I am sorry to say that he appears to be rather morose—soured 
by his early difficulties, perhaps. He is certainly not an agreeable 
person to speak to.” 

“What did you expect?” said another gentleman coldly. ‘A 
man who degrades music to be the vehicle of his own coarse humor, 
and shows by his method of doing it an ignorant contempt for those 
taws by which the great composers established order in the chaos of 
sounds, is not likely to display a courteous disposition and refined 
nature in the ordinary business of life.” 

‘“‘T assure you, Professor,” said a third, who had the score of the 
fantasia open on his knees, ‘‘ this chap must know a devil of a lot. 
He plays old Harry with the sonata form; but he must do it on 
purpose, you know, really.” 

The gentleman addressed as Professor looked severely and 
incredulously at the other. ‘I really cannot listen to such things 
whilst they are pleying Beethoven,” he said. ‘I have protested 
against Mr. Jack and his like; and my protest has passed unheeded. 
I wash my hands of the consequences. The Antient Orpheus Society 
will yet acknowledge that I did well when I counselled it to renounce 
the devil and all his works.” He turned away; sat down on a stall 
a little way off; and gave all his attention ostentatiously to ‘Coriolan’. 

The pianist came presently and sat near him. The others quickly 
surrounded her; but she did not speak to them, and shewed by her 
attitude that she did not wish to be spoken to. Her mother, who did 
not care for Coriolan, and wanted to go home, knitted and looked 
appealingly at her from time to time, not venturing to express her 
impatience before so many members of the Antient Orpheus Society. 
At last Manlius came down; and the whole party rose and went into 
the performers’ room. 

“How do you find our orchestra?” said Manlius to her as she 
took up her muff. 

‘It is magnificent,” she replied. ‘So refined, so quiet, so con- 
venable! It is like the English gentleman.” Manlius smirked. 
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Jack, who had reappeared on the outskirts of the group with his hat 
on—a desperately ill-used hat— added, 

‘A Lithuanian or Hungarian orchestra could not play like that, 
eh?” 

“No, truly,” said the Polish lady with a little shrug. ‘I do not 
think they could.” 

“You flatter us,” said Manlius bowing. Jack began to laugh. 
The Polish lady hastily made her adieux, and went out into Piccadilly, 
where a cab was brought for her. Her mother got in; and she was 
about to follow when she heard Jack’s voice again, at her elbow. 

‘May I send you some music ?”’ 

‘“‘Tf you will be so gracious, Monsieur.” 

“Good. What direction shall I give your driver?” 

‘“« F_— f— you call it Feetzroysquerre ?” 

‘‘ Fitzroy Square,” shouted Jack to the cabman. The hansom 
went off; and he, running recklessly through the mud to a passing 
Hammersmith omnibus, which was full inside, climbed to the roof, 
and was borne away in the rain. 








Che Cake Ring; 
A RUSSIAN FAIRY TALE, 
By N. P. Vacner. 
Translated from the Russian by N. Tehaykowsky. 
(Concluded from page 363.) 


_— 


His name was “merry Toll”. His head was thickly covered with 
pretty little curls, his cheeks were chubby and rosy. His bluish grey 
eyes smiled on all so kindly, that everybody could not help saying: 
Ah, what a good boy he is! 

And indeed Toll was a very good boy. He lived in a small room 
at the top of a house with his old granny. Just above the window, 
under the roof there lived many doves. They all knew Toll, because 
he fed them with crumbs. Whenever he was crossing the yard, they 
flew down to him, perched on his shoulders and kissed him, while 
Toll used to say : 

“Goolly, goolly, bluewinged darlings, how many are you?” 

** Coo, coo, coo’’, said an old dove. 

“Well, that means—many! Live a little longer and you will be 
still more! Sh. . . to your perch, into your warm nest!” And the 
doves flew away to their home. 
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When Toll was at the Cake King’s feast he also received a piece 
of cake, for he attended school diligently and got on there very well. 
He brought the cake to his Granny. 

“Kat it thyself, my pretty one”, said she, ‘‘ eat it, my love.” 

“Oh no, Granny, you must taste just a little bit.” Granny ate a 
small bit of the cake and said it was very nice. Then Toll went to 
his little friends, of whom he had very many. Jan, the boatman, alone 
had four little ones, who all loved Toll dearly. 

‘Now, chicks,” said he, entering Jan’s room at the very top of the 
house—‘“‘though you were not present at the Cake King’s feast, you 
shall have a feast of your own to-day anyhow”. He opened the 
parcel and showed them the cake with golden letters. 

‘“¢ What is that ?”’ shouted the chicks, surrounding Toll. 

‘Ts it not a box of sweets?” asked little Paul. 

‘Oh no’’, said Masha, ‘‘I know what it is, it is a golden work 
box.” The younger ones said nothing but merely crept round Toll’s 
feet, trying to climb upon him. 

He took a knife, cut the cake in two halves, and divided one of 
them amongst all four children. 

“TI don’t care about your nasty cake”, said Masha, with an 
offended air, ‘‘for you have not kissed me to-day ’’. 

Toll took Masha’s curly head between his hands, and kissed her 
very affectionately. Meanwhile all the others took the opportunity 
to swallow their pieces at one gulp, and smacking their lips, began 
to ask Toll for more. 

“Give us a bit, just a little bit more, just one crumb!” 

“‘ Give it to them, Toll”, said Jan, who was sitting all this time in 
a corner, supporting his head on his hands, and looking very gloomy 
—‘‘ give them some more; they have eaten nothing for three days, 
you know”’. 

“What!” exclaimed Toll. ‘And you did not tell me anything 
about it? Was that kind of you?” 

‘“‘ What are you thinking of? Am I to run after you, and ask you 
to bring them a piece of bread? ” 

But Toll did not listen to him. He ran down stairs, or rather, he 
sat on the handrail and slid down in an instant. Almost out of breath 
he entered the door of a baker’s shop. 

—‘Mr. Baker’’, said he, “‘ here is a piece of cake, will you kindly 
give me a loaf of the black bread instead? I need it very much.” 

“Take this largest loaf, my boy’’, said the baker, ‘‘ and keep your 
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cake; eat it yourself if you like; but why do you need this bread, 
Toll?” 

“Oh, I need it very, very much; thank you, Mr. Baker, thank 
you.” And he ran back to Jan, the boatman. 

‘Wait a bit’’, said Jan, when Toll came in with the bread, ‘don’t 
give them much at once; after being hungry for such a long time, 
they might die of repletion”. 

He cut a small piece for each of his chicks, and one for himself 
also, as he, too, was very hungry. 

The children ate the bread almost ravenously, for they were 
nearly famished. 

Then Toll went with the other half of his cake to some other friends 
and divided it amongst them. They all kissed him and said: ‘Ah, 
what a nice cake it is! Thank you dear, kind, curly-haired Toll!” 

Not until all the cake was gone, did Toll remember that he had 
not tasted it yet himself, but there was not a crumb left. 


‘“‘ Never mind ”, said he, sucking his fingers, on which there was a 
little jam, ‘‘ the jam was the nicest part of the cake, and I know now 
how it tastes. Besides I have a jolly life without this cake.” Then 
he went on singing : 

‘** A mouse lived a life of joyous ease— 
Her bed was of downy stuff ; 
She feasted on butter, tallow, and cheese ; 
But these were not good enough. 
‘I want something nicer than these’, said she; 


Tra la la, tra la la— 
‘Some nicer food must be found for me’. 


‘* Perhaps she was greedy, as most mice are ; 
Her life had no pleasure in it, 
Till she found some cream in a stony jar, 
And licked it up in a minute. 
They caught her: they cut off the tail she wore, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
And now she is tailless for evermore!” 

Poor Mousy! But why did they cut off her tail? Because she 
wished to tastecream? There was plenty of cream, why could she 
not have a little? Yes, why? Now who were greedier, mousy or 
the people who cut off her tail? She had only to ask. But she 
could not ask. That was the trouble, she could not ask for what she 
wanted, otherwise of course she would have had some cream. 

Thinking thus, Toll went home to his granny, and the doves flew 
down to his feet and perched on his shoulders. And now he goes 
upstairs—one—two—one—two—goes up thinking: ‘‘ What sort of 
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really good deed could I do? Granny says I am kindhearted, and 
whoever is kindhearted is not likely to do anything wicked, but a 
really good deed can only be done by one, who has a really good 
heart, in short by one who is better than I. We shall see who he 
is.” One—two—one—two. ‘‘ Good day, Granny!” and he threw 
his arms round her neck. 

Meanwhile Jan, the poor boatman, was still sitting in the same 
place in his dark corner, and with him was sitting a black and heavy 
thought. It sat upon his shoulders and whispered into his ear: ‘‘ Now 
thou hast no work, nor any chance to get it, for thy arm has been 
hurt, and thou hast quarreled with thy master, because he wished thee 
to work in spite of thy injured arm. What canst thou do now? Thy 
little children will starve and die, as thy dear, kind, gentle Anna 
died, three months ago. Thou hast buried her in the grave, and 
spent all thy money. Oh, how difficult for a poor man it is to live 
with no work, no money. Everything in the world seems to thee 
dark and dreary. Go and kill thy chicks, if thou wishest them well, 
and afterwards kill thyself, for the dead know no remorse, no care, no 
sorrow. They merely sleep in their graves.” 

The longer Jan sat, the louder he heard the voice of his black 
thought, whispering again and again into his ear. In vain he tried 
to shake it off, but it clung ever closer upon his shoulders. 

At last Jan gets up, goes to a neighbor, borrows from him an iron 
pan full of burning charcoal, brings it home and puts it in the middle 
of the room. 

‘“‘This is the last treat your poor father will ever give you, my 
darling chicks,” thinks he, ‘‘sleep sound and quietly and wake not, 
when you are carried to your cold graves.” 

*‘ Are you not going to cook us some supper, father?” asked little 
Paul. 

‘‘'Yes, yes, a supper. Such a supper as you have never tasted 
before, nor shall ever taste again. Only go to bed now; the soup 
can’t be ready very soon.” Then he put them all to bed, kissed 
them, closed up all the cracks and clinks in the broken window, went 
out and bolted the door. Ah, what a horrible deed the black thought 
whispered to him. A kind of stifling bluish smoke rose from the 
burning charcoal, and gradually filled the whole room. There was no 
opening to let the smoke go out or the fresh air come in, and the 
children were enveloped in the curling vapor. They had been left to 
suffocate and die. 
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Meanwhile Jan went down the stairs, and his black thought 
followed him. It guided him into a filthy cellar, so full of tobacco 
smoke that hardly any light could be seen. There were many 
drunken people, and bottles containing different liquors, besides 
plenty of noise and shouting. Jan entered this place for the first time 
in his life, for it was his black thought which brought him there. 

He took off his hat, and looked at it . . . ‘‘Good bye, old friend”’, 
thought he, ‘‘ thou hast protected my unfortunate head from rain and 
sun for many a day. But now I am going to my cold grave, and I do 
not need thee any longer. Good bye!” And he exchanged his hat 
for a whole bottle of whisky, very strong whisky. Then he sat at the 
table, and his black thought sat by him. He drank a glassful of 
whiskey, and the black thought overpowered his head, and bent it 
over the empty glass. 

Now Jan looks into the glass and sees a thousand lights reflected 
in its crystal facets. And then it seems to him as if those lights 
were in a white church; he stands there before the high altar, then 
he falls on his knees trembling and joyful, hand in hand with his 
dear, gentle Anna, while the priest says to him : 

“Take her and call her thine, and be your life one of joy.” 
Meanwhile a white dove flits above their heads, and the people round 
them say: ‘‘ Good luck to them; may they be happy!” 

Yes, all this had once been real, but it had vanished as a dream! 
With hatred in his heart Jan seizes the bottle, fills another glass, and 
drinks it at one draught. But the black thought clutches his head 
still tighter, and bends it again over the empty glass. This time it 
seems to Jan that he sees there a dim light, glimmering through the 
fog. It falls upon a pretty baby boy lying in a cot, and his dear 
Anna turns to him with a warm embrace, saying : 

‘Some time he will grow up brave and kind like you, my dear 
Jan.”” And the boy smiles and stretches his little arms towards Jan. 

Jan pushes the glass from him, shakes his head and goes away. 
But he could not shake off his black thought. ‘‘I have drunk the 
last glass’, thinks he, ‘‘the way is long and the night is cold—I was 
forced to drink it”’. 

Now the black thought guides him through the misty night. 
Cold rain scourges his bare head and beats in his face, and the wind 
tosses his wet locks. And like one in a dream he is conscious of some 
one calling him, as if a child’s voice were overtaking him through the 


‘wind and rain. 
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“Tis my chicks calling to me”’, thinks he. ‘The soup was too 
smoky and bitter for them, poor things. I am coming, coming to 
you, my darlings; wait a while, we shall soon be together again.” 
He hastens his steps through the rain and mist, and the black 
thought whispers into his ear: “ Faster! faster!’ He walks 
through narrow streets towards a wide river, which flows deep in the 
darkness and draws him with its cold eyes. ‘‘My foster mother”, 
says Jan, “thou hast borne me on thy mighty waves since my infancy 
and to thee I come now, in my last hour; take me, mother, to 
thy deep dark bosom, take me and give peace to an unfortunate 
wretch, the murderer of his own children, who has no home, no 
bread in this cold world!” and he goes down to the river by wet 
slippery steps. 

“Jan! Jan!’ Louder and louder behind him echoes the childish 
voice. .... Jan turns his head for a moment to mark who it can 
be that can remember him in his last moment, when he is stepping 
into his grave. ‘‘ Jan!” shouts the voice, almost choked in the mist, 
and little Toll, quite out of breath, crying, wet and tired, falls down 
at his feet and grasps them firmly. 

“Jan!” says he with difficulty, ‘‘I have followed you for a long 
time, I saw you leave that dirty den”’. 

‘“ Why art thou here?” mutters Jan. ‘‘ What wouldst thou have? 
Let me be and go home!” 

‘‘T need you, dear Jan, don’t push me away, don’t hurry down 
into the water; bright days are still at hand; the sun will shine once 
more upon you, and you will be joyful and happy. I will help you 
like a friend, like a brother.” 

‘Let me go,” whispers Jan, endeavoring to tear off the clasp of 
Toll’s little fingers. ‘‘ Let me go, I do not want anyone’s bread, there 
is no room here for me.” 

‘“‘Dear Jan, it will be my bread, your friend’s, you shall give it to 
me when I am hungry; we must help each other, Jan, dearest Jan; 
do you not remember what Anna said in her last hour? I was there, 
and remember every word of hers. She said: ‘Never despair, Jan, 
be always good and we shall meet once more’. Moreover, she said: 
‘I am sure you will never, never leave our little ones, for you love 


them so much’.... . 

“Tet me go, let me go!” whispers Jan desperately, trying with 
all his might to free himself from Toll’s little hands, clinging round 
his feet; but the wounded arm was scarcely under his control. 
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‘Let me go”, moans he, “they never, never will come again, 
they are all sound asleep .. . .” 

‘They are all alive, Jan, they are only sleeping in their bed, for I 
have thrown away the horrible brasier. I have let in the fresh air; 
they are all alive, merry and safe, they are waiting for you, their dear 
father, the little doves . . . .” and he released Jan’s feet, for he could 
not hold them longer, and fell down upon the wet, slippery steps, 
murmuring some unintelligible words, senseless, motionless, and pale, 
with closed eyes like one dead, and rolled down towards the water. 
But Jan caught him up in his arms and sat down on the wet steps 
trembling from head to foot, for his black thought had now left him 
to himself. He held poor Toll on his lap, kissed him tenderly, and 
pressed him to his heart. ‘‘ My sweet dove, pure, kind dove!” said 
he, ‘“‘thou savedst them and hast saved me”. Then he got up and 
carried Toll home in his arms with tottering steps. 

* * * * * * * 

Now at last we are actually going to learn which of the three 
has done a really good deed. For the time of the next feast is 
close at hand and all the children have been bidden by the Cake 
King. Little and big, wise and foolish, good and naughty, all are 
longing to know who will have the largest cake. And is it not 
indeed very interesting ? 

Keen alone did not care to come to the feast, as he had no desire 
either to get the cake himself, or to see who got it. He even said 
that the cake itself was a nasty thing. 

Except Keen all the children went merrily and willingly, but 
the way was by no means short, for, as everybody knows, the Cake 
King lives neither here, nor there, but just at the world’s end, in 
that far away kingdom, which is spoken of in fairy tales. 

They all arrived at last, as might have been expected, and every 
one was present at the very beginning of the feast, which may be 
called punctuality. 

The Cake King was seated upon his gilt throne as before, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and the rest. In a word everything was 
going on as it had been for a long, long time, for everyone was 
accustomed to do everything always in the same way and the Cake 
King more than anyone else. 

He knew very well everything that had happened; he knew what 
all the children had done, little Loop and naughty Keen and merry 
Toll. But how could it be otherwise ? The courtiers told him all 
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about it, and the courtiers knew everything, for they were told by the 
sugar-sweet dames, who heard it from all those tiny sweet crumbs, 
which are scattered by winds all over the world. Oh, do not throw 
away sweet crumbs, never do that, because even the crumbs might be 
of use to poor children ! 

‘“Well’’, said the Cake King, who was very merry, for it is 
always pleasant to reward people, especially for a really good deed, 
“‘now fetch in the largest cake. Let everyone see what a splendid 
prize it is; there is no need to keep it a secret.” 

No sooner were these words spoken than the door flew wide open, 
and a procession entered. In front of the rest marched the Chief 
Master of the Ceremonies in the most gorgeous robes of state he had 
in his wardrobes; then followed the Under-Master of the Ceremonies 
without any state at all, for he was clad simply in a dressing-gown ; 
then came the chief-cook with a golden knife, then the under-cook 
with a silver fork, then all the people in the kingdom who had the 
most power, followed by all the people who had the least power, and 
these last carried the huge cake, for it was very heavy. 

When the cake was brought and placed where it could be seen by 
everybody, and when the red velvet cover with golden tassels was 
taken off, all present could clearly perceive that it was a real cake, 
only to be obtained by one who had done a really good deed. 

‘“‘Here is the prize!” said the King. ‘‘ Now as to the deeds, 
they are here.” And the King’s secretary, who always kept strictly 
secret what everybody knew long before, read what we also already 
know. 

‘Little Loop ”, said the Cake King, ‘come here ”’. 

‘‘ There now, you see”, said Loop, “‘ what it means to do a good 
deed with calculation; it always brings a profit”. And he approached 
the King’s throne. 

“Thou hast made”, said the king, ‘‘a bad bargain, for thou hast 
spent six silver pieces but shalt have nothing from us. Go whence 
thou camest.”’ 


Then Loop turned round and went away muttering between his 
teeth, that the Cake King was nothing but a clever trickster, with 
whom it is not worth while to do business, for he may cheat one any 
time. And all the while he was biting his little finger nail, and he 
did it so cleverly that he left none to bite next time. 

“ As to little Keen”, said the Cake King, ‘“‘ he was a wicked boy. 
It was a very easy task to lift up kind old grandfather Vlass, to help 
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him home and to fetch a pail of water from the fountain, but even 
this he did not do without hesitation. Besides he is not here, nor 
has he any desire himself to get the largest cake. 

‘‘Come here, merry Toll, this cake is thine. It is thine, because 
thou hast a really kind heart, which does every good deed freely and 
without an effort, without even knowing what it does; it is thine, 
because thou hast done a really good deed; thou hast not only saved 
Jan and his children from a dreadful death, but thou hast saved what 
is the best in man—man himself.” 

No sooner were these words spoken, than all rose from their seats 
and shouted loudly: ‘Long live justice and our kind sovereign, the 
Cake King, greatest and best of cakes!” All the dames waved their 
handkerchiefs while the sweetness of their emotion brought sugar- 
water to their eyes. All the confectioners began to drum on their 
copper saucepans, which produced perfect music. To this music Toll 
came out of the crowd and approached the king’s throne. 

“ Be still, all of you!” shouted he, and all became silent. ‘ Now 
listen to me, Cake King. Before rewarding me wilt thou explain 
what I cannot at all understand? Only then will I accept thy cake, 
for I do not want to do anything without meaning, like a monkey 
does. If it was so easy for me to do a really good deed, if I have done 
it almost without knowing or even noticing it, why am I to be 
rewarded? If I have done a really good deed it was born with me | 
and thou shouldst reward my kind mother for this, if she were not 
dead. Only consider this, Cake King. I love Jan; how should I not 
run to his rescue, or not implore him to spare his life? Oh, if he 
were to drown himself, even thy largest cake could never console me, 
For what then art thou about to reward me? Explain this, Cake 
King.” 

But the Cake King kept silence, he merely flung up his hands. 

“Only imagine, Cake King”, went on Toll, “if the black thought 
had not overpowered Jan, and he had not decided to drown himself, I 
should have had no chance to rescue him and thou wouldst have no 
reason to reward me. Is it possible that the black thought ought to 
be rewarded for giving me a chance to do what I have done? Tell 
me, tell me, Cake King, how it is?” 

But the Cake King had nothing to say. He merely muttered 
something that sounded like ‘“‘we”’, smiled, and took off his crown. 

“To my mind”, continued the irrepressible Toll, “it would be 
good deal better to give the cake to Keen, for he was malicious, but 
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conquered himself, and has done a really good deed, and in such a 
way that he can never forget it. But still would it be better, O Cake 
King, if instead of this one huge cake thou gavest a large piece of 
plain bread to each poor child every day. O Cake King, thou art 
very kind indeed, but surely thou dost not know what a horrible thing 
it is to have nothing to eat.” 

When at last Toll became silent, the Cake King was silent for 
a few minutes also. Then he winked his left eye, and said aloud and 
distinctly so that every one could hear him: 

‘Thou art a very kind-hearted and clever boy, Toll, but thou hast 
not understood one thing—that I offer a prize for a really good deed 
in order to induce people to do such deeds, and to encourage those 
who would otherwise never do anything of the kind.” 

‘“‘That’s it!” grumbled Loop, maliciously, through his teeth. 
‘“‘ Did not I tell you that he was a mere trickster... .”’ 

But merry Toll interrupted him. ‘‘Oh yes,’ he said, “I have 
thought of that too. Tell me, Cake King, dost thou not think, that 
while giving a prize to one, thou excitest envy in many others? How 
kind those others must be not to envy the lucky one!” 

Then the Cake King leaped from his throne, ran up to Toll, and 
kissed him so loudly that everyone became merry. ‘‘Oh, what a good 
and clever boy thou art! Take this cake at any rate, and do with it 
whatever thou desirest.” 

And now all the courtiers and dames also began to perceive that 
Toll had really a good heart, and they all attempted to kiss him, but 
he stepped aside and bowed to the king, then bowed to the chief-cook, 
and took the golden knife from him ; again bowed to the under-cook 
and took the silver fork from him, and finally began to cut the cake. 

All the children surrounded him. 

He arranged them in rows, and gave an equal piece of eake to 
each, so that all shared alike, and none had any reason to be envious 
or offended, which, of course, was the most important thing in 
the end. 

Though all this happened very long ago, it may happen again 
to-day or to-morrow, in short, when it so falls out, for there is no 
fixed time for it. 
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Rome: A Bermon in Sociology. 





A lecture delivered at Humpstead as one of a course upon the Development 
of the Social Ideal in European History. 


By Srmney WEss. 
————__>__——. 


Except in careful thought, ‘“‘Rome” stands forth as one. The ques- 
tion ‘Which Rome?” sounds absurd to us from its rareness. Yet 
the Keltic chieftain who drove his lean cattle from the wattled fastness 
in Eastcheap to their daily pasture on the damp slopes of the Fleet, 
is not more unlike the Mincing Lane broker catching his morning 
train from Balham, than the shepherd settlement among the Alban 
Hills differed from all the varied developments which the Tiber after- 
wards reflected to the unchanging sun. What common attribute can 
be found in all the States which succeed each other in what we call 
Roman history? Fifty generations of men pass before us from our 
earliest glimpses of the city down to the extinction of the Western 
Empire, each generation exhibiting a different phase of social evolu- 
tion, different principles of social action, and different developments 
of economic conditions. Nor is this all. Rome lives apart from the 
city, and rolls its waters down other rivers than the Tiber. We must 
perforce include in our conception all the developments of the Rome 
of thought, and investigate not only what Rome was, but, even more 
important, and often very different, also what Rome, in the minds of 
the myriads which it influenced, seemed to be. Curiously enough it is 
this Rome of history and fable even more than the real contemporary 
Rome which has influenced our own development. We are apt to 
exaggerate both in duration and extent the so-called world-wide 
direct influence of the Imperial City. Notice first the dates. We 
know something of Rome back to 600 or 700 8.c., and the history of 
the empire in Italy thus covers over 1,000 yeers. But for the first 
400 years of that period Rome was a purely Italian State, with no 
foreign influence, struggling to secure first its existence and then its 
supremacy within the southern part of the Peninsula. Only just 
known to Alexander the Great, and unheeded by all the great nations 
of that time, it appears in the world’s history much in the same way, 
for instance, as the recent struggle between Chili and Peru, or the 
political conflicts of the Central American Republics. Of recognisable 
influence on the Teutons, or even on the Kelts, it had absolutely none. 
Yet this is the period which largely makes up our conception of Rome: 
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which fills up so much of Livy, and induced Macaulay to write his lays. 
Except in its effect upon the after Rome we may dismiss it altogether 
from our minds to-night as being purely of antiquarian interest. 

We come next to the period of expansion. The battle of Pydna, 
B.c. 168, is supposed to mark the full establishment of the universal 
empire of Rome: all the great nations of the day had fallen before 
the irresistible legion, and in less than 100 years Carthage, Greece, 
Asia, and Macedon had been overthrown. In fact, Rome, on emerging 
from Italy, found only one equal antagonist; and after the fall of 
Carthage the rest of the civilised world, already rotting in its inherent 
decay, fell almost at the first shock. But the army turned east and 
south, not northward ; all these nations have completely passed away : 
the influence of Rome on our forefathers is still to seek, and we may 
therefore, in this connexion, consign to oblivion another crowded 
section of our idea of Rome. 

It was mainly the Germans who impinged upon Rome; not 
Rome upon the Germans. We see that this contact lasted less than 
500 years, and was with a Rome very different from that which makes 
up so much of our conception. The German of Cesar and Tacitus 
is a wild savage, just passing into the agricultural stage, living in 
isolated forest-clearings in the backwoods. The Roman Empire 
passed away, and left the northern Goth or Teuton still a barbarian. 
The Franks who crushed the Romanised Kelts before them in Gaul, 
the yellow-haired Northmen and Jutes and Angles, who, after all 
these five centuries of world-empire, landed on our shores, and 
acquired the fairest province of Northern France, had gained nothing 
from Italian culture and benefited nothing by the Roman sack of Greek 
cities or rapid absorption of Attic philosophy. Yet it is these who are 
the ancestors of modern Europe. The Roman influence on the Germans 
was, in the main, not a direct and contemporary one: the Germans 
in the hour of their expansion did not find Rome: they found only 
the place where Rome had been. Mommsen expressly says that 
although the Greeks and Italians ‘came into manifold contact with” 
the Germans and Kelts, “‘ they neither imparted unto them or received 
from them any influences of really decisive effect upon their respective 
destinies”. The common but vague impression to the contrary is 


due to a forgetting of this want of contemporaneousness. It was the 
memory, not the presence, of Rome which really influenced the 
beginnings of modern Europe, although we may measure the majesty 
of its presence by the depth of the impression which it left behind it. — 
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Besides its history, the most important legacies of Rome to the 
after-world were the Christian Church and the legal code. Both 
these legacies will be separately treated in subsequent lectures, and 
I shall hardly mention them to-night, and then only as examples of 
the leading principles of the Roman community. We inherit from 
the world-empire scarcely a single institution of social organisation 
or administration, and not one public officer ! Even the medisval 
Emperor was at least as much a creation of the Church as a memory 
of the Caesars; since the temporal empire was clearly not a universal 
one, and his most prominent characteristic was the nominal headship of 
all Christians. As such he dealt with the Saracens, Turks, and 
Moors: as such he negotiated with the Jews, and when this headship 
of the Christian community passed effectively to the popes, the 
Empery of Christendom became a plaything of ambitious princes, 
and ultimately a mere appanage of an Austrian Duke. 

Europe owes perhaps to the Roman State its civic municipalities ; 
though in England at least there is evidence that these grew directly 
out of the manorial village. Among all the nations of western antiquity, 
Rome alone invented the city as a subordinate unit to the State, and the 
town corporations of Sulla, borrowed from his Asiatic experience, have 
preserved an unbroken existence down to our own day. Another 
administrative legacy is perhaps the direct money tax, which Rome 
and Carthage levied, but which was unknown to the barbarians. This 
however came to us, like in fact, most legacies from Rome, through 
the Church, and it was the Peter’s Pence, not the ‘“ vectigal” which 
immediately suggested Danegelt. 

Rome failed even to hand on the torch of learning which it had 
received from Greece, and managed only to keep alive a mere 
flickering taper until the sack of Amalfi and then the fall of Constan- 
tinople led to the discovery of the juristic and literary treasures of 
antiquity. Though a corrupt Latin was the language of the church 
and of the school for 1,000 years Europe at large read nothing of 
the ancients except, perhaps, bastard Arabic translations of Aristotle, 
some of Cicero’s essays with their diluted commonplace philosophy, 
and Pliny’s gossipy letters. A few monks and scientific Arabs read, 
with little understanding, Livy, Cesar and Tacitus. For the world in 
general, Rome came at last to mean ‘“‘ Plutarch’s Lives”’, and Teutonic 
literature was able to arise in its pure originality, uncontaminated by 
the corruptions and feeble prettinesses of the later Roman writers. 
We could probably not otherwise have had a Nibelungenlied or 
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even the Canterbury Tales, these leading straight, as they do, to 
Shakspere and Goethe. 

In short, modern Europe takes its root in feudalism, and feudalism 
in the village community: not in the actual Rome on the Tiber. The 
village community alone was ever contemporaneous with Rome, and, 
so far as concerns our own ancestors, even then only with the later 
half of Rome. Feudalism, at any rate, was a purely Teutonic insti- 
tution, and both the village community and feudalism arose indepen- 
dently, and went through their full development in lands where Rome 
never penetrated, such as Norway and Iceland, and it is not too much, 
therefore, to say that both would have run their course in England 
had the memory of Rome vanished with the last legion as completely 
as the memory of the Yucatan Empire. 

In Italy the case is somewhat different. There a continuous 
communal life has been maintained since Alban times, and much of 
the social organism to-day is the direct outcome of that life. I have 
already referred to Sulla’s municipalities. One special legacy may 
be noticed, as almost peculiar to the peninsula, and of far-reaching 
national importance. The Italian peasant to-day, with his permanent 
‘‘métayer’’ tenure, is the direct descendant of the ‘‘ colonus” on the 
great “‘latifundia”’, which, we are vaguely told, ruined Rome. With 
his annual payment to the landowner fixed by custom and not by 
competition ; payable in kind and not money, and always proportionate 
to the actual produce; he is a valuable ingredient of the Italian State. 
Had Italy gone through the English experience of the gradual extine- 
tion of common ownership by the “‘ exercise of manorial rights”, and 
the change to competition money rents, the peasant in the purely 
agricultural districts might very probably have sunk into the condition 
of the Irish cottier tenant, with all his poverty and helplessness. From 
even a chance of that danger the Italian Government has been saved 
by the Roman Colonus ; and here, as is usual where we would gladly 
have had more light, Roman literature breaks down. We learn much 
about the vagaries of the vestal virgins, and can fix the exact position 
of the Temple of Victory, but about the Colonus, more important than 
any of these things, almost nothing is told to us. We see dimly that 
he was probably a native servile rent-paying cultivator (I think, not a 
slave), settled upon the land, at first perhaps a mere ‘“ squatter”, 
afterwards deliberately introduced or permitted by the owner. He 
enjoyed marriage, private property, and personal liberty, but could 
not alienate or even abandon his holding, which reverted to the land- 
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owner at his death. He was in no sense a citizen of the Empire, but, 
strangely enough, it seems that a free citizen might sink into the 
position by long continuance of a servile tenure. The humble Colonus 
caressing his squalid children in his mud hovel, and cultivating his 
tiny allotment on the raised bank of the Po, is altogether beneath the 
dignity of history: yet I am not sure that he has not been the most 
important direct legacy left to Europe by Roman social arrangements : 
the Consul with his lictors and his ivory chair has completely passed 
away, while the Colonus, perhaps even an older institution, lives on 
to-day as the basis of the Italian social order. 

With these exceptions, I know of no direct legacy from Rome in 
the modern community, other than those introduced later by the 
Church, the lawyers, and at the Renascence. In Britain, at any rate, 
the Roman Empire passed away like a dream; the little space of time 
filled with order, peace, and a rude comfort, came suddenly to an end, 
and the exotic civilisation of the Empire disappeared with the last 
legion, or went down without sign before the Teutonic invaders, 
themselves unsullied by any taint of Roman influence. 

What we are particularly concerned with is, therefore, the Rome 
of history. It was not Rome as it was which influenced the after- 
world, but the conception which the after-world formed of it. Each 
generation in each country has manufactured its own Rome, as it has 
its own God, and like that also, its Rome has generally been to a 
great extent merely the Brocken Spectre of its own personality re- 
flected on the mists of antiquity. Was the Rome of Anselm the same 
as that of Luther? Napoleon the Third wrote the life of Cesar, but 
it was not Mommsen’s Cesar, and Carlyle might even have agreed 
with Mr. Froude in objecting to Shakspere’s Brutus. 

Our own Rome is an entirely new discovery (I had almost suid 
invention) of the present century. It has no connexion with the 
Rome of Plutarch, and hardly recognises even a cousinship with 
that of Gibbon. We owe the mighty structure to the labors of the 
German historical school, and it is mainly the Rome of Mommeen, 
which I shall hereafter describe. 

Diverse as are the 1,000 years of Roman history, it is nevertheless 
possible to discern permanent leading principles which give to that 
long series of communities a common thread and interest. It will be 
convenient to pass over quickly what Rome had in common with 
other peoples, and to dwell chiefly upon its peculiarities. 

This leads unfortunately to the sacrifice of much picturesque 
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material. There was nothing special in the Roman forms of govern- 
ment. The permanent chief, followed by the chief elected only for a 
short time, the Senate of Elders, the popular assembly, the dictator in 
war, the gradual differentiation of a priestly class, were the common 
property of the Aryan race, if not of all human beings, who have reached 
that stage of civilisation. Most of the ordinary social institutions 
are equally insignificant to us; the paternal power, the polygamous 
marriage by capture with its ultimate passage into the monogamous 
marriage with dower, the common ownership of land and the later 
hindrances to the alienation of land and cattle, domestic slavery, the 
stern laws against debt and theft, and the prevalence of infanticide, 
are the familiar attributes of our primitive forefathers of all climes. 

Rome is not even peculiar in its ideas about property. We see it 
just at the period when individual ownership is arriving at its finest 
development, and in contrast with the barbarians around it may seem 
that this individualism is specially characteristic. It is however 
characteristic not of Rome, but merely of the particular stage of 
human development at which Rome had arrived. Greece, Asia, 
Egypt, Carthage, had all exhibited before Rome, all Rome’s in- 
dividualistic excesses, and Carthage in particular carried them to 
greater lengths than Rome ever dreamt of. On other lines too, 
individualism appears quite independently of Rome. The Saxons 
and the Franks did not learn their individual ownership from Italy: it 
was merely the common result of a similar stage in economic history. 

It is however significant that Rome preserved most of these 
primitive institutions toa much later stage in civilisation than other 
peoples. We notice this especially in comparing the Italians with 
the Greeks. Closely allied as were these two races in blood, in 
language, and we are even able to say, in early history, they exhibit 
after their separation most marked differences in development. Their 
remarkable isolation from each other in spite of their geographical 
proximity rendered this peculiar differentiation possible; after their 
primeeval separation they went for hundredsof years their several 
ways alone, and “although the naked eye can discern from Otranto the 
Acroceraunian mountains, the Italians and Flellenes came into earlier 
and closer contact on every other pathway rather than on the nearest 
across the Adriatic Sea’’. (Mommsen, I. p. 6.) 

Not until the third century before Christ did Rome wage war with 
a State of the Eastern peninsula, and paralleling curiously the later 
German experience, found then, not Athens in its glory, but only the 
memory of greater days. 
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This two-fold separate development enables us to seize the points 
of contrast between Greece and Rome. Four leading differences occur 
to me, each branching into manifold smaller divergences, and these 
four I present as the essential peculiar characteristics of the best 
period of the Roman State. Its gradual decline from the time of 
Marius and Sulla need not much concern us: we should seek to know 
every community as it was at its climax of healthy development, and 
not in its weakness or decay. 

The first is the point seized upon by the annalists and poets in all 
the subsequent ages; the strong and absorbing sense of duty to the 
community. With the typical Roman all is subordinated to the 
preservation of Rome, and this not the Rome composed of himself and 
his fellows, but a pure abstraction, the State apart from the citizens. 
Other nations have exhibited self-devotion and public spirit, but there 
can be but few instances of such persistent sacrifice, not of an indi- . 
vidual but of all the individuals, to the abstract entity which alone 
can survive, and which is accordingly the only abiding reality in the 
world of passage. The first 500 years of Roman history are a long 
recital of efforts, not to secure wealth or comfort to the dwellers on 
the Tiber, but to enable the State of Rome to persist. The happiness 
of Romans was of course the ultimate unconscious aim, but not even 
the happiness of any one generation. The public spirit of a Roman 
led him not merely to give his life for his fellows, but to give it for 
Rome, and when the two interests conflicted, the whole people over 
and over again declared for the ultimate interests of the abstract 
entity which practically made up their whole religious faith. Many 
instances will occur to you of this peculiar devotion: one constantly 
recurs in their persistent refusal to purchase peace by a cession of 
territory or on terms infringing the independence of Rome. They 
seem rightly always to have been conscious of a proud nobility, and 
of their after destiny. The Carthaginians might for the sake of 
trade consent to the nominal suzerainty of the Great King; and 
could even hold Carthage like all their factories, on a lease, by pay- 
ment of a ground rent to a Numidian chief. Such a sacrifice of the 
ideal to the real, of abstract sentiment to concrete wealth, was impos- 
sible to Rome, which accordingly remained for centuries agricultural 
and poor rather than compromise that stirring sense of national dignity 
which warlike independence alone could then preserve. 

An amusing instance of this sacrifice of the real inhabitants to the 
ideal Republic occurs in 8.c. 131. The community, then commencing 
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its long decay, was beginning to exhibit that reluctance to marriage 
which distinguished the early Empire. The Censor, the honorable 
Metellus Macedonicus, exhorted his fellow citizens to marry, saying 
that it was right ‘‘to have regard rather to the permanent weal than 
to our own brief comfort. If we could, citizens’, he said in his 
speech, ‘‘ we should indeed all keep clear of this burden”. (Mommsen, 
iii., p. 419.) But since marriage is necessary to the continuance of the 
State, he points out that each succeeding generation is bound to 
sacrifice its happiness and freedom at this altar, in order, not to ensure 
the happiness of others but, to promote, along with the perpetual 
discomfort of each generation of the citizens, the permanent weal of 
the ideal entity, the State. 

We see here a marked contrast not only to Carthage, but also to 
the Greek States in their best days. Proud and disdainful as were the 
Athenians, they were essentially a practical people, and Athens to 
them meant the actual material city as they knew it, free, wealthy 
and comfortable. They could not, it is true, submit to nominal 
subjection for the sake of money, as did the Carthaginians, though the 
Greek Colonies in the Black Sea were not so particular; but it was for 
the personal freedom of themselves and their fellows that they fought, 
and even the Spartan 300 at Thermopyle died not for Sparta, but 
for their friends and relations the contemporary Spartans. 

This is no vain distinction, as the history of Greece shows at every 
page. To secure the ultimate welfare of the City, the Roman gave 
up his personal freedom, his individual independence, his health, 
and, when necessary, even his sacred family isolation. In every age 
the individual is ruthlessly sacrificed to the mass, and the whole 
generation to the common weal. The question is not whether such 
and such institutions promote freedom or happiness, but whether they 
benefit the Republic. Particular treasons, of course, occur: a whole 
community is never at one and the same moral level, but throughout 
the first half of Roman history there sweeps majestically along this 
grand tide of devotion to an Ideal City, not made with hands, carrying 
with it in its irresistible wave all the petty meannesses of lesser men. 
Even Roman excesses are often ennobled by their unselfish end, and 
the cruelties of a Scipio or a Sulla are forgotten in the patriotic 
splendor of their careers. This supreme devotion has been a beacon 
light to all the successive ages, and is beyond all question our most 
important heritage from Rome. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AN: 


——_———_—_. 


“For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 





THE Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 


It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
. the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 
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The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


On the meeting of June Ist, at 19 Avenue Road, S. Olivier in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Higginson, ‘‘ A Positivist Criticism of Socialism”. 
A discussion followed, which was kept up by Sidney Webb, R. G. Hember, 
Annie Besant, Herbert Burrows, G. Bernard Shaw, and others. The second 
monthly meeting, held at 31 Upper Bedford Place, Mrs. Gostling in the 
chair, was addressed by Miss Clementina Black on ‘‘#emale Labor”. A 
very interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. and Miss Oppenheim, 
G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas, H. H. Champion, Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Cotton, and Herbert Burrows took part. At the conclusion of 
Miss Black’s reply, H. H. Champion moved and H. Burrows seconded the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting, being aware that the share- 
holders of Bryant and May are receiving a dividend of over 20 per cent., 
and at the same time are paying their workers only 2}d. per gross for 
making match-boxes, pledges itself not to use or purchase any matches 
made by this firm”. After a brief discussion, it was decided to help the 


boycott initiated against Messrs. Bryant and May, and the resolution was 
passed nem. con. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the Fabian Society has been much 
occupied with the School Board election in November. The following letter 
has been issued by the Society to the English Bishops : 

‘*My Lord,—The Executive Committee of the Fabian Society, in view 
of the forthcoming Synod of Anglican Bishops, desire to secure your Lord- 
ship’s serious attention to the subject of Socialism, which it has been 
announced will come under discussion at one of the Synod’s meetings. 


‘*I have accordingly been instructed by my Committee to send to your 
Lordship herewith copies of some of the Society’s publications, including 
the statement of its own priyciples and aims. 

“They think it possible that the pressure of daily duties may have 
debarred your Lordship from giving that attention, in the sense of criticism 
purely secular, which the modern revolutionary movement demands for its 
adequate appreciation, and the economy of which has, on more than one 
recent occasion, betrayed both Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy, and 
even members of your Lordship’s bench, into pronouncements lamentably 
inept, and tending to discredit the intelligence, if not the sincerity, of the 
Church in its envisagement of Socialism. 

‘As such pronouncements have erred chiefly through misapprehension 
of the aims of Socialists, or through a mistaken assumption that the criti- 
cisms of Political Economy, the established science of the laws of wealth- 
production and distribution, are destructive of the Socialist theses as to 
property, the Committee venture to recommend to your Lordship as a dis- 
interested summary of the Socialist position, and one which should entirely 
dispel such misconceptions, the article on ‘Socialism’ in a recently-issued 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

‘* With respect to the pamphlets of the Fabian Society which accompany 
this letter, I am to observe that Tracts No. 5 and No. 7 contain reliable and 
—_ exhaustive analyses of the actual distribution of wealth and conditions 
of classes. 

**The pamphlet on ‘The Progress of Socialism’, by the attention which 
it calls to the considerable advances already made towards the attainment 
of our objects, may disarm some of the suspicion and distrust with which 
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many of those who are naturally on our side are inclined, on first confront- 
ing it, to regard the Socialist movement. 

‘‘T am to add that my Committee will be pleased to obtain and furnish 
any further information that may be desired as to Socialism.” 

Each bishop has also been lectured separately by a member of the 
Society. 

GERMANY. 

The odious Puttkammer has fallen amid the jubilations of those he has 
so long oppressed. He was dismissed by Kaiser Freidrich, who disapproves 
of his action on the elections, his dealings with the Jewish question, the 
Socialist agitation, and other matters of grave importance. It is not yet 
announced into whose hands the Ministry of the Interior will fall, and the 
state of the Kaiser’s health gives small hope that his Liberal tendencies will 
have much time to stamp themselves on German policy. Will the accession 
of the Crown Prince to the Imperial dignity mean war or revolution ? 

After the above paragraph was written came the news of the decease of 
Kaiser Freidrich. Peace be to him! He was a brave and a good man, and 
strove manfully to do his duty under circumstances cruelly painful. And 
now, will the Revolution come ? 

The twenty-nine Socalists tried at Leipzig have all been sent to prison, 
save two. Three are sentenced to six months, twenty-two to four months, 
and two to one month each. At Thelfelder, twenty persons are being prose- 
cuted under the anti-Socialist law; and eight workmen will be prosecuted 
in the middle of July, at Berlin, under the same atrocious law. 


ITALY. 
At San Cabaldo there is terrible distress among the agricultural 
opulation. It appears that the wages of miners and other workmen 
eve fallen so low that the men cannot exist on them, and they have 
returned in large numbers to their native villages. This sudden increase 
of labor, seeking to sell itself, has driven down the agricultural rate of 
wages, and men have been working, it is alleged, for fourteen hours for 
twenty-five centimes (23d.). This seems incredible, but there is nnhappily 
no doubt that men are starving. In Rome, during three weeks, no less 
than 548 persons have been prosecuted for ‘‘ being without visible means of 

subsistence ’’, as our English phrase goes. 
At a workman’s meeting in Alessandria, it was unanimously resolved: 
(1), That the working day should be shortened; (2), That piece work 
should be abolished ; (3), That men’s and women’s wage should be the same. 


SPAIN. 

The starvation in Andalusia, though little noticed by the English press, 
seems terribly acute and widespread. Riots have occurred in Seville and 
Loya, starving artisans tramping the streets and crying for bread. In 
Petrosa and Quersado, the famine is horrible. But all our press can find 
of interest in Spain, is that ‘‘ the king suffers from teething ”’. 


AUSTRALIA, 


A Socialist League has been founded in Sydney, ‘‘ to foster public in- 
terest in the great social questions of the day ”, and ‘‘ to endeavor to alter 
from its foundation the prevailing system of production and distribution”. 
Its secretary is W. H. McNamara, 7 Short Street, Surrey Hills, Sydney, 
or 281 Pitt Street, Sydney. The Radical, a very vigorously written journal, 
is its organ in the press. Heartily, across all the miles that sever Great 
Britain from her mighty Australian daughter, do we English Socialists 
stretch out hands for clasp of fraternal greeting to our brothers-in-arms at 
the Antipodes. 
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